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THE WYMBERLEY JONES RENNE GEORGIA 


ITS LIBRARIAN 


LEONARD MACKALL 


There have been various published accounts the public 
State and local archives Georgia, public historical col- 
lections, those who have from time time written about 
the State, even intended so. 


Let now, mere bibliographical bibliophile and col- 
lector, supplement these few words concerning the chief 


* Read before The Georgia Historical Society, at its quarterly meet- 
ing, on May 6th, 1918; now revised, amplified and annotated for publication 
here. Ever since I first took charge of the DeRenne Library in March, 
1916, I have wished to read some such paper before this Society, but, for 
various reasons, it seemed better to postpone doing so until now. Recently 
some portions of what follows were read informally in Atlanta, before the 
Georgia Historical Association, on April 6th, in order that the chief facts 
might become known to certain historical scholars then assembled there. 


(1) Cf. U. B. Phillips on the Public Archives of Georgia: ‘‘Am. Hist. 
Assoc. Annual Report for 1903 I, 439-474, and on the Ga. Local Archives 
(A. H. A. A. R. for 1904 pp. 555-596,) Miss Julia A. Flisch on the public 
Records of Richmond County (A. H. A. A. R. for 1906 II, 159-164) cf. also 
“The Condition of Georgia’s Archives’”’ by Mrs. Maud Barker Cobb, State 
Librarian (Ga. Hist. Association Proceedings I, 32-35) 1917—showing that 
many records listed by Phillips had meanwhile become lost or inaccessi- 
ble. L. L. Knight, State Compiler of Records, in the same pamphlet (pp. 
36-44) gives an outline history of his office, a list of Candler transcripts 
still unpublished, and reasons for establishing a State department of Arch- 
ives. Miss A. R. Hasse’s very valuable ‘‘Materials for a Bibliography of 
the Public Archives of the Thirteen Original States . . . to 1789’’ contains 
(A. for 1906, 550 f.) elaborate historical Prefatory Note 
(followed by precise references) on Georgia’s attitude towards its Records. 
It is well known that the Ga. Hist. Society ever since its foundation in 
1839 has always taken a very active interest in this subject, and has re- 
peatedly memorialized the legislature in this connection. Phillips append- 
ed a very valuable critical bibliography of Ga., with concise and judicious 
characterizations, to his famous study of Ga. and State Rights (A. H. A. 
A. R. for 1901, II, 211-220.) There are very elaborate and learned biblio- 
graphical notes on the English Colonization of Ga. by C. C. Jones, Jr., 
and Justin Winsor in Vol. V, 1887, of Winsor’s Narr. & Crit. Hist. of Am. A 
more extensive general Bibliography (300 nos.) 
Prof. R. P. Brooks, of Athens, forms the Bulletin of the Univ. of Ga. for 
June, 1910. later general view Prof. 
Jack, Emory Univ., the Ga. Historical Association Pro- 
ceedings 21-31. 
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collections documents bearing the history this 
State; and then, particular, try give you some more 
definite idea the Wymberley Jones Renne Georgia Li- 
brary, perhaps the finest private collection ever formed for 
any State the Union, and certainly far the most impor- 
tant one Georgia. 


But first let from the quaint old official surveyor 
DeBrahm very interesting and almost unknown passage the 
libraries and the state culture Georgia, knew 
about (the author) was often surprised the 
good and sound Judgments and Argumentations Men, 
whom knew had been brought entirely Mechanism 
without any more Education than reading and writing, they 
after acquiring Estates, being easy Circumstances Life, 
and Country not yet debauched European Luxuries, 
such Balls, Masquerades, Operas, Plays, &c; they applied 
themselves reading good Authors, which (yea the 
best) America has Reason complain Want. There 
scarcely House the Cities, Towns Plantations, but what 
have some Choice Authors, not Libraries religious, philo- 
sophical and political Writers. Booksellers endeavor im- 
port the newest Editions, and take Care commission the 
best, well knowing they will not incumber their Shops long, but 
soon find Admirers, and Purchasers, besides that many their 
Books they write for are commissioned the Inhabitants. 
This Province was scarce thirty years settled, before had 
three fine Libraries the City Savannah, the fourth 
Ebenezer, and fifth 3-4 miles from the Sea, upon the 
Stream Savannah. these Libraries could had books 
wrote the Caldaic, Hebrew, Arabec, Siriac, Coptic, Malabar, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Dutch and Spanish, besides 
the English, viz. thirteen Languages.” 

Wormsloe 1849, 24. cf. note Wormsloe books below. have not yet 


succeeded in locating that fifth Library situated “96 3-4 miles from the 
Sea upon the Stream of Savannah.” 
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well known that Edward Langworthy, Georgia dele- 
gate the Continental Congress, collected materials for what 
would have been the first independent history this State, 
but died Elkton, Md., without publishing (if ever 
written) and Stevens, Jones and others have lamented the 
fact that all efforts trace and locate his papers have failed 


utterly. However, the DeRenne Library last year 
quired many them, including most interesting letters from 


Gen. James Jackson, advising Langworthy just which books 
use, and sending him various manuscripts supplement them. 


The foundation 1839 and early success the Georgia 
Historical Society were largely due the energy and per- 
sistence Israel Keech Tefft (1794-1862) Savannah, 
whose great collection autographs and manuscripts was 
possibly the most important private one the whole coun- 
try, that time. Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, who 
had travelled great deal, and visited Savannah 1850 and 
1851, did not hesitate call him “the greatest autograph col- 
lector the world.” After his death his whole collection was 
dispersed auction New York, March 1867. His com- 
plete set autographs Signers the Declaration Inde- 
pendence “Quarto, bound full Turkey morocco extra, gilt 


(3) Cf. Wm. B. Stevens, Hist. of Ga. I, vii (N. Y. 1847) & C. C. Jones, 
Jr., the Delegates from Ga., the Continental 
137 1891. The 1791 letter from L., which Jones quotes 
now in the Emmet Collection (E-Calendar No. 1303) of the N. Y. Public 
Libr., having been sold with the Jones Autographs Apr. 24- 26, 1894 (No. 
653 of Henkel’s cat. for Birch’s auction, Phila.) 

Langworthy was preceded by the well-known anonymous Historical Ac- 
count of. — _the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia. London 1779, 
2 vols, written by Alex. Hewatt, or Hewitt, or Hewit, and reprinted 
with notes in B. R. Carroll’s Hist. Collections of So. Ca., vol. I, 1836. 

The late Mr. W. J. DeRenne had very elaborate search made for the 
remains of the Langworthy collection, but in vain. 

(4) Acquired the auction Sam. Freeman Co., Phila., 
April 10th, 1917. Dr. Minis Hays, Secr. the Am. Philosophical Society, 
marked the very vague and almost worthless auction catalogue and then 
sent it to Mr. J. Florance Minis, of Savannah, who kindly gave it to me, 
with the above result. Thus are indeed much indebted these gen- 
tlemen. The auction cat. includes these items as part of the estate of 
the late Geo. Conarroe, sold order the executors Nannie 
Conarroe. 


(s) Cf. Jones, Jr., Anniversary Address before the Ga. Hist. Soo, 
Feb., 1881. 
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edges” was bought the New York State Library for $625, 
and fortunately survived the disastrous fire March 29, 1911, 
when little else the building could saved, though was 
officially considered fire-proof. 


The once deservedly famous library fine books and 
manuscripts formed the bibliophile Alexander Augustus 
Smets, Tefft’s friend and neighbor, and also one the 
founders the Georgia Historical Society, though really re- 
markable other respects, (e. had Caxton’s ed. 1482 


Higden’s Polychronicon) seems have contained little 
nothing importance Georgia. 


Tefft’s fine Button Gwinnett manuscript had been pre- 
sented him George Wymberley Jones DeRenne (1827- 
1880) the next Georgia collector note. His name was 
originally George Frederic Tilghman Jones, but 1847 


memoir by C. C. Jones (Memorial Biographies of the N. Engl. Hist. Gen- 
ealogical Society V, 60-62, Boston, 1894), and Stevens Hist. of Ga. II, xvi 
(1859) expresses his deep obligation to Tefft ‘‘in whose library the idea of 
writing this History was conceived, &c.’’ Miss Bremer’s expression quoted 
from her letter, dated Sav. May 14th, 1850, in her “Homes of the New 
World,”’ translated by Mary Howitt, London, 1853, I, 347 cf. 366 & III, 265) 
is doubtless somewhat too enthusiastic, but Lyman C. Draper’s interest- 
ing and elaborate paper on Autographs of Signers, &c., says ‘‘Mr. Tefft 
seems to have been the precursor in the collection of autographs in this 
country.”’ Collections of the State Hist. Soc. of Wisconsin, X, 376, (1888 
and reprinted 1909) and Draper has many other references to him and 
also to C. C. Jones, Jr., cf. index. I have just received the ‘“‘revised and en- 
larged ed. N. Y. 1889" of Draper's paper. Sam. Gilman's chatty account 
of the Tefft autographs appeared originally in his Charleston periodical 
“The Rose,’ April 18, 1835, and June 10-July 8, 1837, was appended to his 
wife Caroline G’s Poetry of Travelling, 1838, and then reprinted in his 
“Contributions to Lit.”’ Ete. 1856 (p. 547 of this vol. contains G's poem 
“Fair Harvard’’ 1836) with the statement that Tefft had meanwhile se- 
cured specimens the Signers previously named lacking. Wm. 
Brotherhead’s Book the Signers 1861 103f. gives full facsimile 
John letter Polly Palmer, July 1776, now the Hist. 
Society of Pa., Dreer collection. 

complete set Signers No. 1794 the “Catalogue the 
entire collection of autographs of the late Mr. I. K. Tefft, of Savannah, 
Ga. to be sold by auction _ March 4th &c, 1867 _ cat. pre- 
pared by Chas. F. Fisher, of Phila. Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., N. Y., 2630 
lots. The Catalogue contains a prefatory letter from Tefft’s friend 
Wm. Gilmore Simms date, Oct. 3, 1866, pp. 1-4. Our copy of the catalogue 
priced in ink from that of Simon Gratz notes simply: Bought by N. Y. 
State Library, $625, but Draper's paper (pp. 378,430) says that A. W. 
Griswold bought it from Tefft’s widow in 1865 for $625 and that E. 
French later sold it to the N. Y. State Library for $800, a strange con- 
tradiction. Perhaps the Gratz copy of the cat. merely undertook to record 
the auction price and the latest owner. But prefatory pp. (3) and 15 of the 
printed cat. seem to exclude entirely the possibility of any such sale 
before the auction. Draper's essay revised 1889, p. 13, explains that 
Griswold bought an incomplete set from Tefft’s widow in 1865, and that 
French bought the complete set at the 1867 sale for $625. 


(7) A. A. Smets (1795-1862) born in Malines, Belgium, had come to 
Savannah in Nov. 1816. His house is now occupied by the Harmonie 
(Hebrew) Club. There is a lengthy account of the Smets library by Wm. 
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changed George Wymberley Jones, and then January 
12, 1866 order the Superior Court Chatham County 
added “DeRenne,” translation Van Deren, his own 
name and that his family. His mother’s mother was Letitia 
Van Deren, Wissahickon, near Philadelphia, Pa. son 
Dr. George Jones, Judge and Senator, grandson Dr. 
Noble Wymberley Jones, Speaker the Ga. Legislature and del- 
egate the Continental Congress, and great-grandson Noble 
Jones, the companion Oglethorpe and later Chief Justice 


Stevens The Magnolia, Southern Monthly Pendleton for 
July, Aug., Sept. and Oct., 1841 (Vol. III. Sav. 1841.) cf. Southern Literary 
Messenger for Oct.-Nov. 1851, and DeBow’s Review for July 1852 pp. 97-98 
with portrait, and A Southern Library, a Statement read before the N. 
Engl. Hist. Geneal Soc., Oct. 5, 1859 from notes of a recent journey (writ- 
ten by Rev. Joseph A. Copp,) pp. 4 (Boston, 1859.) also a short notice by 
c. C. Jones, Jr., on pp. 42-44 of the same vol. that contains his memoir 
of Tefft. Smets compiled a little ‘‘Catalogue Raisonne of Curious Manu- 
scripts, Early Printed and other Rare Books; composing Part of the 
Library of Mr. A. A. Smets. Printed for Private Circulation. Savannah: 
John M. Cooper & Co., 1860’ pp. 104. The whole of the Smets collec- 
tion fills two separate auction catalogues, also of Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co., 
N. Y., 1868—the “Cat. of the Private Library of the late A. A. Smets” 


auction May 25th, &c., includes the books and the early illuminated 
MSS., Etc. (2468 lots in all), while the “Cat. of the private Collection of 
Autographs auction _ _ June (no year date on title-page) con- 


tains only 435 lots, but lot 307 alone consists of 2,069 autographs bound in 
vols. collected thus the learned English antiquary Wm. Upcott (1779- 
1845) and bought thus bound at the London Upcott sale in 1846. 

Mr. William Loring Andrews, the most discriminating of American 
bibliophiles, purchased several of the choicest lots at the Smets sale, 
including a beautiful 15th century illuminated Missal on vellum, bound 
velvet (lot No. 1465, $250, cf. Cat. Rais. 1860 which recently 
showed me, and also Higden’s Polychronicon lot No. 1812 $250 cf. Cat. 
Rais, 1860, p. 25) printed at Westminister in 1482 by William Caxton, who 
had revised Trevisa’s transiation and also added a continyation of his 
own, this being the only original work of any length from Caxton’s own 
pen now known. This copy bearing Smets’ name and date: Savannah, 
May 28, 1836, was part of a collection of “Early Books’’ formed by Mr. 
Andrews to illustrate the first century of printing, and then presented en- 
tire to Yale University in 1894. Accordingly it is carefully described in 
the admirable Catalogue of that Collection, compiled by our Corresp. 
Member, Dr. Addison Van Name (New Haven, 1913, 300 copies, pp. 34-38.) 
Seymour de Ricci’s laborious ‘‘Census of Caxton’s (Bibliogr. Soc. London, 
1909) duly records the Smets Higden appearing both the 1860 and 
1868 cats., and Dr. Van Name notes his mistake in thinking it yeeteee 
identical with the Wm. Menzies copy sold auction Y., Noy. 1876 No. 926. 
Evidently both Ricci and Van Name were puzzled varying descrip- 
tions. But Mr. Andrews explained the matter to me very simply—he gave 
to Menzies several leaves from the Smets copy before having it rebound by 
Bedford. Even after this the Menzies copy remained incomplete the 
case with almost all those now known. The latest description of Cax- 
ton’s Higden is in E. Gordon Duff's invaluable “Fifteenth Century Eng- 
lish Books, Oxford 1917 No. 172 (Bibliograph Soc. 
trated monographs No. 18.) 


(8) His name still appears as “Geo. Wymberley Jones,”’ as owner of 
the originals of the frontispieces of Oglethorpe and N’.. W. Jones in C. C. 
Jones’ History of Ga., 1883, because old plates were used unchanged. 
The former had been contributed to Stevens’s Hist. of Ga. I (N. Y. 1847) 
ef. its Preface p. xiii. The latter was later repeated in ‘“‘Men of Mark in 
Georgia’ ed. W. J. Northen, &c. (Atlanta, 1907) p. 208, to accompany a 
reprint (from Jones’ 1891 book) Jones’ biographical sketch 
Jones, preceded new similar sketch Noble Jones writ- 
ten the late Mr. DeRenne, pp. 
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Savannah, Dr. George Wymberley Jones was deeply inter- 
ested everything concerning this State. spent his child- 
hood the beautiful estate which had been 
granted Noble Jones soon after Oglethorpe first landed, and 
then, after attending school Philadelphia and New York, 
graduated the University Pennsylvania, July 
1845. Later took his A., July 1848, and D., April 
1848, there also, but was back Wormsloe before that, 
and had begun collecting with such success that the 1847 first 
volume Stevens’s History Georgia (p. xiii) thanks him 
already young but ardent lover historic lore, and whose 
library more complete works relating Georgia than 
any private collection have met with.” 


1847 also started the series Quartos” 
(actually privately printed Philadelphia, not Wormsloe, 
often assumed, since printer named) which made 
accessible very limited circle historical material real 
value, DeBrahm’s History the Province Georgia, 
Wormsloe 1849, above quoted. Two “Wormsloe” books are 
considerable literary interest, and Letters Eliza 
Lucas, 1850,” copies, not even mentioned Mrs. St. Julian 
Ravenel’s charming biography her Eliza Pinckney (N. 
1896), and the octavo Bachelor’s Reverie, three 


(9) It, too, printed but size (10 1-8x 
6 7-16 inches.) The Wormsloe Quartos are: 


I. Observations upon the effect of certain late political suggestions. 
By the Delegates of Georgia. Printed in the year 1781. Wormsloe 1847. 
21 (or really 22) copies only (printed by C. Sherman, Philadelphia.) 
Printed from the pamphlet in the Library Co. of Phila., then supposed 
unique, but we now have the C. C. Jones, Jr., copy here. I found the 
original MS. among the Emmet Mss. (Calendar No. 1662.) The Worms- 
loe reprint was reprinted almost entire in Geo. White’s Hist. Collections 
of Ga. (1854 and 1855) pp. 106-110. 


II. History of the Province of Georgia with (6) maps of original sur- 
veys John Gerar William DeBrahm. Wormsloe 1849, copies (printed 
by C. Sherman.) Printed from the Harvard MS. “Hist. of the three prov- 
inces of So. Ca., Ga., and East Florida.’’ 


Ill. Journal and letters of Eliza Lucas. Now first printed. Worms- 
loe 1850, 19 copies (printed by C. Sherman.) Contents dated July 1, 
1739-Feb. 27, 1762. Ed. by Mrs. Harriott Pinckney Holbrook. Eliza Lucas 
married Chief Justice Charles Pinckney in 1744, and became the mother of 
General Chas. C. and Thos. Pinckney. 

IV. Diary of Winthrop Sargent during the campaign of 1781. Worms- 
loe 1851, copies (printed Sherman.) St. Clair Expedition, 
hitherto unprinted. 


V. Acts passed by the General Assembly of the Colony of Georgia 
1755 1774. Now first printed. Wormsloe 1881, copies (folio) (printed 
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parts. Ik: Marvel. Wormsloe, 1850,” copies, reprinted 
permission Donald Mitchell from the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger for September, 1849, which thus constitutes the 
first book edition this famous and charming book, and ex- 
plains the rather vague statement the author’s New Preface 
for the edition 1884 (p. (first) paper had been 
received with much approval and indeed had come about 
this time the honor private printing, elegant quarto 
form, and edition twelve copies, curious bibliophile 
and trust) worthy gentleman then living Savannah, Ga.” 


Unfortunately Mr. DeRenne’s valuable library and manu- 
scripts were entirely destroyed Sherman’s 
but, nothing daunted, began again, and was preparing 


by T. K. Collins, Phila.) Ed. by Jones after death of G. W. J. DeRenne 
who had obtained the materials from the Public Record Office. London. 

VI. Journal of the Transactions of the Trustees for Establishing the 
Colony of Georgia in America, by the Rt. Hon. John, Earl of Egmont, Visc. 
Perceval ~ ~ ~ Now first printed. Wormsloe 1886, 49 copies (printed at 
the Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass.) Ed. by C. C. Jones, Jr., from 
the MS. sold at the Henry Stevens sale at Sotheby’s, July 1881, No. 239 
and then presented to the State of Ga., by J. S. Morgan. That MS. was 
printed entire as vol. V, 1908 of the Ga. Colonial Records, published by 
the State. The Wormsloe Ed. included all the text (entries June 14, 1738 
to June 6, 1744) but omitted the index to the lost MS. covering June, 
1737, to June 1738. On the recent discovery of the Earl of Egmont’s 
private diary covering the previous period cf Dr. Beni. Rand in the 
N. Y. Nation of Jan. 28, 1915. Mr. R. A. Roberts is now editing the diary 
for the English Historical MSS. Commission. Vol. I, ending with 1733, has 
been printed but not published 

Just after the first Quarto, as appears from the original bill, Sherman 
printed also an octavo Theory concerning the Nature of Insanity by 
George Wymberley-Jones. Wormsloe 1847, 48 copies. (A copy was re- 
cently presented to the Surgeon General's Office U. S. A., Washington.) 
This is rather metaphysical and not the author’s medical ‘graduation 
thesis’’ as stated in Jones’ Anniversary Address before the G. H. S., 1881, 
p. 24. On the other hand the American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
(Ed. Hays, Phila.) for Oct. 1848, contains (pp. 308-310) observations 
W. J., on the endosmotic theory of catharsis “Extracted from an in- 
augural dissertation for the degree of M. D.” 

He was also the author of an anonymous and very acrid amphlet 
“Observations on Doctor Stevens’s History of Georgia, Savanna 1849.”" 
which Sabin’s Dict. &c., vol. (1877) No. 36505 calls: severe and 
able criticism. Privately printed at Philadelphia. One hundred copies on 
fine and five large paper. Intended added the Wormsloe pub- 
lications.”’ Probably it too was printed by Sherman. 


latter’s extra-illustrated copy DeBrahm (now here) dated merely 
“Philadelphia, March 31st’’ probably about 1874): 

“The autograph Button Gwinnett the rarest the Signers’ 
told. There was among my papers a very fine one which I gave to Mr. 
Tefft for his collection many years ago. If you could trace the fate of his 
autographs, it might be possible to get it from among them. The de- 
struction of my papers during the war has finished another old storehouse 
of oddities—and certainly made autographs of Georgians rarer— 
Gwinnett’s, I think, among the number. Thus the chances are steadily 
decreasing—and, though always small, are now less than ever.”’ Similarly 
he wrote on May 3ist, 1880, shortly before his death, to Geo. H. Moore, 
the Lenox Librarian, ‘“‘in consequence of the destruction of my library 
and papers Sherman’s troops his own library copies the 
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Wormsloe volume unprinted Georgia Colonial Acts when 
died. His books relating Georgia were bequeathed 
his son, Everard the State Georgia. His Wormsloe 
Quartos were continued (Colonial Acts 1881, and Egmont’s 
Journal 1886) his widow, with the assistance Col. 
Charles Jones, Jr., whose various works Mr. DeRenne and 
his wife had materially aided every possible way. 


Mr. DeRenne was President this Society 1873-4; through 
him the Society secured the transcripts the letters Ogle- 
thorpe and Gov. Wright for the third volume, 1873, our 
and generously presented the Society Col. 
Jones’s Towns Georgia” and the anonymous 
ant Observations reprinted from the London 
Magazine 1745-6, bound together form volume IV, 1878, 
our Collections, though also issued separately. 


Wormsloe books were lost and he could not give definite data about 
them. There is no record of the Mss., thus lost forever, but an inter- 
esting note book lettered on the back: “Miscellanea Georgiana. G. F. T. 
contains books George Wymber- 
ley Jones Wormsloe, 1854-61" in his own neat handwriting, in- 
cluding at least one title ‘“‘An account of the remarkable conversion of 
Jachiel Heishel from the Jewish the Christian Religion, &c., vo. 
pp. 32., Savannah 1770,’ otherwise quite unknown. This entry is there- 
fore doubt the source the same title the list wants 
to our 1911 Catalogue, p. 264 (reading: Zachial.) 

The above MS. Catalogue has this note: “This cat. contains about 
1250 vols. costing about $3500. I had besides a number of other books, 
and engravings, not mentioned in it—in all, I believe, about 1300 vols. 
worth about $3700. Most of them were lost by the sack of Habersham’s 
store at the capture of Savannah, Dec. 21, 1864—and by the fire at Oak- 
lands, Jefferson Co., Ga., April 25, 1865.’ 

In May 1911, Dr. Samuel A. Green, the famous Librarian of the Mass. 
Hist. Society, kindly presented to the late Mr. W. J. DeRenne a copy of 
Dr. Wm. Douglass's Summary é&c., of the First Planting of the 
British Settlements in North America (London, reprinted 1755) both vols., 
of which bear the armorial book-plate and engraved name of ‘Geo. 
Wymberley Jones Dr. Green’s letter May 27, 1911, 
states that the work ‘‘was given to me in Richmond soon after the fall 
of that city in the spring of 1865. I thought then, as I still think, that it 
was ‘looted’—taken from a private library during the war.’’ Mr. DeRenne’s 
letter of thanks stated that this was then the only book from his father’s 
ante-bellum library.*in his possession. 


(11) Cf. the pamphlet ‘‘The DeRenne Gift communication from the 
State Librarian, John Milledge, Atlanta, Harrison, State Printer, 
1894. Unfortunately many these books disappeared not very long after 
the pamphlet appeared. 


(12) The large and very interesting ‘‘Mary DeRenne, of Georgia, Col- 
lection” relating to the Confederacy, in the Ga. Room of the Confederate 
Museum at Richmond, was formed by her, and bequeathed to the Museum 
her son Everard. listed the 1898 Cat. the Museum, and 
then, of course, is included in D. 8S. Freeman’s elaborate Calendar of 
Confed. Corresp., &c., published by the Museum in 1908. The hand- 
some illustrated volume ‘Robert Edward Lee, an Oration pronounced at 
the Unveiling of the Recumbert Figure at Lexington, Virginia, June 28th, 
1883, by John Warwick Daniel, Savannah, Ga., 1883,’’ was as stated in its 
colophon, privately printed for Mrs. DeRenne, 100 copies, (probably printed 
by T. K. Collins of Phila.) 
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The authorship these interesting “Itinerant Observa- 
tions” seems have hitherto remained unsolved problem, 
not even suggestion having been hazarded, but have now 
last succeeded discovering definitely that they were 
fact written Edward Kimber (1719-1769), novelist and 
compiler, son the Rev. Isaac Kimber (1692-1755) 
learned Baptist minister who had conducted the London 
Morning Chronicle, 1728-32. Edward Kimber also wrote the 
rare pamphlet (of which the late Mr. DeRenne bought copy 
1911) defending Oglethorpe, entitled: Relation, Jour- 
nal, late Expedition the Gates St. Augustine, 
Florida: Conducted the Hon. General James Oglethorpe, 
with Detachment his Regiment, &c., from Georgia. 
Letter the Reverend Mr. Isaac K—r, London. Gen- 
tleman, Voluntier the said Expedition, London: Printed for 
Astley 1744” signed the end: “G. Campbell K.” 
Hitherto everyone (even including the British Museum Cata- 
logue) seems have considered Campbell the author’s real 
name, and paid attention the “v. K.” vice Edward 
Kimber, which shows that was mere alias. 


Charles Colcock Jones, Jr., native Savannah, well 
known historical and antiquarian writer, scholarly 
was prolific and versatile, that nothing more need said 
known that was also really great collector. Besides two 
fine and extensive collections Indian relics, gathered 


(13) The London Magazine expressly stated, 1746, Dec., p. 624 (or p. 64 
of the G. H. S. reprint of the Itin. Observ.) that the It. Observ. were writ- 
ten by the author of the Relation or _ _ Expedition to _ _ St. Augustine — _ 
1744 (printed for the publisher of the London Mag.) and then the name 
“Rev. Isaac K—r in London” on its title suggested to me Isaac Kimber 
who had son Edward corresponding the ending the pamphlet (p. 36) 
“Tho’ you have lost, for Time, your dear yet you 
may ever expect the same tender, requisite and due Regards from him, 
who tho’ in Name different, in Sentiment will always be like him; and 
to you, to whom I owe all I am or possess in my Mind. Ever most 
dutiful, obedient and affectionate G. L. Campbell, v. E. K.”" which I ac- 
cordingly took to mean that G. L. C. had in name taken the place of 
Edward Kimber. Now the London Magazine, 1746, Nov., p. 573 (our re- 
print p. 53) says that the author of the It. Observ. had contributed to 
trib. 1746, Aug., Oct. and Nov., is duly noted in the printed index to the 
volume thus: “History, some Remarks on it, by Mr. Edward Kimber 
415, 515, other Pieces him, 125-128, 248, 321-330, 572, 573. Con- 
clusion of his Observations in America 620-624," which thus settles the 
whole question definitely. I am trying to find out more about Kimber. 
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with extraordinary diligence and judgment very large num- 
ber really valuable historical manuscripts (including 
complete set autographs the Signers the Declaration 
Independence), and engravings and books. Many his 
own works and other selected volumes (some 200 all) 
than extra-illustrated very skilfully deserve only the 
highest praise even from those who general disapprove 
practice usually carried out very mechanical and com- 
monplace way. Col. Jones was real bibliophile the best 
sense the word. course pity that his fine library 
could not have been kept intact just left it, but most 
his chief treasures are still the possession his son and 
daughter his house Augusta, the DeRenne Library, 
which has special collection his numerous writings, in- 
cluding now also interesting paper Indian 
Savannah-River Swamp” not even mentioned his own 
his son’s elaborate lists. 


THE WYMBERLEY JONES DERENNE GEORGIA 
LIBRARY, Wormsloe, named after its Founder, the 
eldest child George Wymberley Jones DeRenne, above 
mentioned. Born Newport, I., Sept. 23, 1853, was 
educated Newport, Montpelier, France, Vevey, Switzer- 
land, attended the Universities Leipzig and Strassburg, 
1871-74, made tour the world, graduated LL. B., 
Columbia University, Y., married Philadelphia, ran 
cattle-ranch Texas, lived Biarritz, France, and then re- 
turned Savannah and Wormsloe 1891, with his wife and 
three children. Very soon after reached Wormsloe 1891 
determined follow the example set his father and 
collect documents relating Georgia and its history. With 


Part his Indian Collection now the Am. Museum Natu- 
ral History, City. The autographs (the set Signers being sep- 
arated into different lots) and the engraved portraits and views were 
sold by auction in 1894 cf. above. 


(is) The Canoe Paper is in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
of N. Y., vol. 1 No. 1, N. Y., Westermann & Co., ‘1871-72’’ pp. 67-70. Cf. 
list Jones’s writings for 1889, pp. 287-293 and Chas. 
Edgeworth Jones, his son, in Gulf States Hist. Mag. for March, 1903, sub- 
stantially reproducing pp. 585-594 the Hist. Savannah, Ga., 
Jones, Jr., O. F. Vedder & F. Weldon, Syracuse, N. Y., 1890, there re- 
printed from John Alden’s Literary Portraits, 1889, taken from 
his weekly for Feb. 1889, 
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characteristically intense energy and persistance and with rare 
judgment also devoted himself this self-imposed under- 
taking, and kept until his death June 23, 1916. The 
first book thus bought was McCall’s rare History Geor- 
gia (1811-16) and during his last illness succeeded se- 
curing magnificent copy the London 1766 volume 
Charters all the American Colonies. bequeathed the 
Library his only son Wymberley DeRenne (now 
Lieutenant the Army) who has since done everything possi- 
ble keep his father would have, wished. 


Mr. DeRenne was very strong and striking personality, 
and his friends still miss him sorely. regards the Library 
however, tried keep himself the background, just 
was extremely reluctant appear print, for wished 
really wonderful collection speak for itself. But must 
now speak for those who cannot see themselves. 


The dignified fire-proof Library building, erected 1907, 
facing the water, among the moss covered live-oaks Worms- 
loe, externally classic appearance, and internally very 
handsomely and tastefully fitted every particular. The 
building oblong shape, large open fire-place, facing the 
door, and three large folding double windows each side. 
Just inside the door bronze model the Confederate 
Soldier, presented DeRenne top the monument 
the Savannah Park Extension. 

Yet this noble building merely casket for the wonder- 
ful treasures contains. The original vellum manuscript the 
Confederate Permanent Constitution, with the signatures all 


seems have published nothing except the catalogue 
his Library (merely intended to show that he was collecting in earnest and 
realiy buying—as he told me himself), the sketch of Noble Jones above men- 
tioned, a two-page prefatory note to the 1907 edition (which he con- 
sidered not a success) of our MS. of Lumpkin’s account of the Removal of 
the Cherokees from Georgia, and then in 1909 the privately printed “Short 
History of the Confederate Constitutions of the Confederate States of Am., 
1861-1899’ (150 copies) which quotes from: 1. Jeff Davis’ Rise and Fall, 
&c., 229: Thos. Cobb’s private MS. notes the Confed. Const., 
jotted down at the time, as printed by A. L. Hull in Publications of the 
Southern History Association for Sept. 1905 (IX, 286) and chiefly F. G. de- 
Fontaine’s anon. article “Two Relics of the War’’ in the N. Y. Sun of 
March 26, 1883, page column have finally discovered. 

Cf. frontispice our 1911 Catalogue. The much smaller but simi- 


lar view illustrating the present paper repeated from Annals 
1915, 11. 


q 
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the delegates, kept the vault bank Savannah, but 
the Library contains all the original confidential letters and 
telegrams from Gen. Lee Pres. Davis, and many other 
valuable Confederate MSS., including the original autograph 
signed famous reply the Mayor Atlanta 
removing civilians from the city. have also, for 
instance, one the rare broadsides printed satin, 
Augusta, the Ordinance Secession the Republic 
Georgia, passed Jan. 19th, 1861. connection with all these 
there very good collection books relating the gen- 
eral government the Confederacy, and careful selection 
the most important and interesting works the Civil War, 
some which refer Georgia and Georgia troops only inci- 
dentally. 

With the exception this Confederate selection the Li- 
brary contains only material relating Georgia. 

Among the Georgia Manuscripts must mentioned im- 
portant original letters and reports 1741-43 from Harman 
Verelst, Accountant the Ga. Trustees and also Oglethorpe’s 
private agent, addressed the Earl Wilmington, the Duke 
Newcastle, the Commissioners the Treasury, &c., Gov. 
Wright’s original detailed reply, dated Feb. 15, 1762, vari- 
ous questions addressed him the Lords Trade (recd. 
Oct. 1761) Gen. Benjamin Lincoln’s original Order Book 
covering the unsuccessful siege Savannah 
1779; the original anonymous French manuscript Journal 


that Siege, which Col. Jones published translation 
1874 (dedicated this Society) large mass Gen. Nathan- 


ael Greene’s Revolutionary correspondence, besides innumer- 
able other letters written prominent men, many being 
great interest.. They cover the whole period Georgia his- 


The MS. the Confed. Constitution was bought Mrs. 
DeRenne, July 4, 1883, from Geo. T. Hanning, acting for F. G. deFontaine. 
In Nov. 1897 deFontaine sold the vol. of Opinions of the Attorneys Gen- 
eral C. S. A., Apr. 1861-March 1865 to the N. Y. Public Library which 
printed extracts in its Bulletin for Dec. 1897, and June and Oct. 1898. A 
facsmile of the signatures is in the 1905 and 1911 cats. of the Library, and 
also in Mr. DeRenne’s Hist. of the Confed. Const. Lee's Dispatches, etc., 
to Pres. Davis have been admirably edited by Douglas S. Freeman, N. Y., 
Putnam, 1915. Sherman's letter to the Mayor of Atlanta is printed in his 
Memoirs, II, 126f. (N. Y., 1875), in the Official Record serial number 78, 
p. 417f, and already in a Campaign pamphlet of 1864, which we have. 

Cf. illustr. the French MS. Journal the 1911 Cat. 203. 
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tory, but few are later than the Civil War. However, 
these letters have never been calendared they cannot yet 
used advantage. 


The numerous Engravings include, for instance: Peter 
Gordon’s large View Savannah stood the 
March, 1734, which Washington owned copy, though very 
few others can located today; Faber’s handsome large 
mezzotint after Verelst’s lost portrait Tomochichi and his 
nephew, painted from life, while they were England with 
Oglethorpe 1734; and unique, quaint copper-plate engraving 
otherwise unknown “J. B.” entitled: “The Georgia 
Militia under Gen. Floyd attacking the Creek Indians Au- 
tossee—Nov. 


There fine collection Maps, now all definitely 
identified, and arranged chronologically, beginning long be- 
fore Georgia was founded. Some manuscript maps are par- 
ticularly interesting, but many others are very important and 
almost equally rare. have now (recently acquired) the 
Georgia sheet (No. 10) Henry Popple’s semi-official atlas 
“Map the British Empire America” (1732), John 
Mitchell’s very large four-sheet map the British and French 
Dominions North America (Amsterdam 1755), Wm. Fa- 
den’s North America 1783, with printed border-text (the only 
other such copy known being England, private posses- 
sion), and, far more interesting still, what perhaps the only 
copy existence (except one the British Museum) 
the first map Georgia such the first official publica- 
tion the Georgia Trustees, namely “earlier state” the 
map later published Samuel Smith’s Sermon before the 
Georgia Trustees and also Benj. Martyn’s Reasons for Es- 


(20) Savannah 1734—the framed Lenox copy now the 
Public Library. Washington’s copy cf. Griffin Lane’s Cat. the 
Washington Collection in the Boston Athenaeum 1897, p. 562f. The note 
in Winsor V, 369 makes no distinction between the original engraving and 
9 ee made from the British Museum copy about 1875, for G. W. J. 

eRenne. 

Tomochici portrait—Jones, Hist. Ga. 134 uses the crude Augsburg 
lithograph Kleinschmidt from Urlsperger’s Salzburger Nachrichten in- 
stead of Faber’s mezzotint from which it was taken. 

Floyd engraving—this is the E. B. Holden copy (sale of Apr.-May 1910, 
No. 3827) described Stauffer’s Am. Engravers II, 49, No. 285 
(Grolier Club 1907.) 
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tablishing the Colony Georgia (both these “London 
This earlier state showing inscriptions subse- 
quently erased from the copper-plate before the later impres- 
sions, occurs folio “Some Account the Designs the 
Trustees for Establishing the Colony Georgia America” 
pp. folio—this copy bought the late Mr. DeRenne 
1911 from Luther Livingston) which, just stated, 
apparently the very first separate official publication the 
Georgia Trustees, though was later reprinted and appended 
Samuel Smith’s Sermon (preached Feb. 23, 1730-31, but 
not printed until 1733) mentioned. 


Now must mention some the most interesting the 
Books, and, except where the contrary expressly stated, 
those mentioned before the bibliographies were all bought 
the late Mr. DeRenne, though some them came too 
late for the 1911 Catalogue. 


The early publications relating Georgia are arranged 
the shelves chronologically. Very few importance are 
ing, and most those lacking are represented complete 
photographic reproductions, which for many purposes are 
good the originals, though bibliophile reluctant admit 
this practical fact! 


Let begin with the only known copy pamphlet 
entitled: “Description Abregee present Caro- 
line Meridionale, nouvelle edition, Avec des Eclaircissemens 
(not the first edition) Neufchatel.” (1732), signed the 
end “Jean Pierre Purry,” and thus being the long lost publica- 
tion the Swiss founder Purrysburg which Oglethorpe 
often cites authority his well known anonymous 
tract New and Accurate Account the Provinces South 
Carolina and Georgia,” which have now the original issue, 
dated, London 1732, well that 1733 (identical, except the 
title page) reprinted the first volume our Society’s Col- 
1783 map with border text possession Col. Dudley 


Mills of Drokes, Beaulieu, Hants, England, Cf. his article in the United 
Empire for Oct. 1911. 


The Smith-Martyn map reproduced Winsor 365. 
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lections, 1840. have the Jones copy, including the 
extremely rare third volume, Wm. Stephen’s Journal 
the Proceedings Georgia, London 1742, and also the Jones 
copy, the only one now known, except that the Leiter 
Library the folio “Journal the Congress the 
Four Southern Governors, and the 
that District, with the Five Nations Indians, Au- 
gusta, 1763, (Oct.-Nov.)—Charles-Town: Printed Peter 
Timothy, 1764, (only copies printed) “of which Jones 
gives abstract his History Ga. (11,41-46), for was 
very important congress ordered Sir Chas. Wyndham, 
second Earl Egremont, British Secretary State for 
the Southern Department, connection with the then recent 
annexation Georgia the lands between the rivers Altama- 
and St. Mary, and the establishment the separate gov- 
ernments East and West Florida. Our copy the little 
pamphlet “Account the Siege Savannah, the French and 
Rebels, Commanded Count D’Estaing and General Lincoln, 
together with Sundry other Matters which happened prior and 
subsequently thereto, chiefly extracted from The Royal Georgia 
Gazette. Savannah: Printed James Johnston, 1780.” 
apparently also unique, and the more valuable the 
original Savannah newspapers from which was extracted 
seem have almost all disappeared, though have nine 
unique numbers Nov. 1779-Jan. 1780. 


Col. Jones felt sure that his copy the original edition 
Charlton’s Life Gen. James Jackson, Augusta, 1809, 


(22) The 1908 Supplement Ga. Colonial Records consists re- 
print from our copy Vol. covering Oct. 1740-Oct. 28, 1741. The Earl 
of Egmont’s copy is in the John Carter Brown Library, the Ebeling copy 
at Harvard, and the Tefft copy in our Society's library, there is another 
in the Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh; but the incomplete Elzas copy (A 
i = A. R. for 1907. I, 167n.) was recently destroyed by fire in New 

ork. 

(23) The Journal (p. 43) records order that copies printed 
Cf. C. C. Jones, Jr., and Dutcher’s Memorial Hist. of Augusta, 1890, pp. 
44f. and Stevens, Hist. Ga. II, 26-29. Our copy is described in H. F. De Puy’s 
Bibliogr. of Engl. Colonial Treaties with the Am. Indians (N. Y. Lenox 
Club 1917) p. 48 from an abstract sent him. He also reproduces the illustr. 
from our 1911 Cat. 218. Cf. Leiter cat. 113. 

Cf. illustr. our 1911 Cat. 208. 


(2s) Namely Nos. 39-43 and 45-48 for Nov. 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 1779 and 
Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, 1780—all not in C. S. Brigham’s very useful list of early 
Am. Newspapers Proceedings the Am. Antique Soc. for Oct. 1913. 
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was the only one existence. now have one too (re- 
cent acquisition). Gov. Gilmer’s “Georgians” more cor- 
rectly “Sketches some the First Settlers Upper Geor- 
gia, the Cherokees and the Author. 1855” now re- 
garded quite rare book. have the author’s own copy, 
with his very numerous alterations and corrections his own 
handwriting, intended for use any future edition. Dr. 
Phillips his admirable Life Robert Toombs, 1913 (p.155f.) 
calls attention the fact that the substance his famous Slav- 
ery Tremont Temple, Boston, Jan. 24, 
was already contained “An Oration delivered before the Few 
and Phi Gamma Societies Emory College, Oxford, Ga., 
July 1853,” and Phillips quotes from this 
since now rare that knew copy except that 
the Boston Public Library. now have one, and also MS. 
letter from Toombs arrangements for the Tremont Tem- 
ple lecture, stating that wished the “hundred dollars com- 
pensation” devoted “relieving foreign emigrants who 
may land Boston.” (both recent acquisitions). 


The first printed Georgia drama may well have been “The 
Mysterious Father tragedy, five acts William Max- 
well. Savannah Printed Everitt Evans 1807. “and 
have what seems the only copy left. Perhaps 
its title was suggested Horace Walpole’s startling tragedy, 
“The Mysterious Mother.” Though the unauthorized North- 
ern reprints Judge Longstreet’s famous anonymous “Geor- 
gia Scenes” are common, not many people have ever seen 
the original edition, Augusta 1835. The son and daughter 
Col. Jones generously presented their father’s copy, contain- 
ing autograph letter the author, the late Mr. DeRenne 


(26) Jones’s copy is now in private possession in Atlanta. From it 
Meegan’s undated reprint of 250 copies was made in 1896. But Sabin’s 
III (1870) No, 12152 had already recorded the Boston Athenaeum copy 


now I have found another in the Charleston Library Society. Our 
copy lacks two leaves, now supplied in photo, from the B. A. copy, with 
Hugh McCall's signature on its title-page. 


27) Toombs’s 1856 slavery lecture printed Stephens’s War between 


the States 625-47 (1868.) 
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shortly before his death, and have now also the Southern 
Literary Messenger for March, 1836, with Poe’s enthusiastic 
anonymous review the book. 


Thackeray was doubt the greatest writer who ever vis- 
ited Savannah, and was here twice, March 1853 and again 
Feb. 1856 (not 1855 often stated). Probably was dur- 
ing the second these visits, while was the guest Mr. 
Andrew Low, that wrote that charming little illustrated 
Savannah sketch which later copied out and contributed, 
under the title Leaf out Sketch-Book” Miss 
Procter’s miscellany “The Victoria Regia” London, 1861. 
show her gratitude, she then had reprinted separately 
little brochure, the cover which printed “25 Copies 
for the Author’s Use,” and very naturally this little author’s 
edition now extremely rare and eagerly sought after all 
Thackeray collectors. are therefore very fortunate have 
now copy this interesting literary curiosity, well the 
“Victoria Regia,” (both recent acquisitions.) 


These few concrete instances are selected typical, for 
impossible and tiresome give long lists titles, and there 
are thousands them! However must mention that the Li- 
brary has the “Governor Ewen copy” (the best except that 
our Society’s library) the Georgia Acts 1755-70 printed 
1763ff. James Johnston, many apparently unique printed 
acts between 1771-99 not since reprinted, and then the original 


(2) When Thackeray’s ‘Feast of St. Valentine’ Savannah letter to 
Miss Perry was first printed (Scribner’s Magazine for Oct. 1887, p. 416) the 
date 1855 instead of 1856 was carelessly added, in square brackets, which 
has led to much confusion, though of course there is no doubt whatever as 
to the correct date. He wrote a letter from Macon dated Feb. 23, 1856, 
sold in the Wm. H. Lambert Thackeray sale as lot No. 399 (Feb. 1914.) 
Our copy of the 1861 brochure was presented by Mrs. Coerr, Lieut. De- 
Renne’s sister. This sketch was included by James T. Fields in his vol. 
Early and late papers of T. hitherto uncollected, Boston 1867, pp. 261-268, 
but it was not reprinted in England until 1886 in the Essays &c., form- 
ing vol. 23 of T.’s Works. The MS. of this sketch sold in the Lambert 
Thackeray sale (as lot No. 1090 on Feb. 27, 1914) is now in the possession 
of Mr. Phoenix Ingraham of N. Y., who kindly informs me that it is on 
Cornhill Magazine paper, was certainly written in 1861, and contains vari- 
ous corrections (no doubt showing the difference between the printed and 
the original sketch book forms.) 
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editions all the Georgia Sessions Laws 1799 date includ- 
ing now 1818; also what seems the only known copy 
the second Georgia Constitution, 1789, printed that 


The above early acts printed Savannah March April 
1763 are perhaps the very first productions the press 
Georgia, and the first book (now known) was probably “The 
South-Carolina and Georgia Almanack, For the Year Our 
Printed James Johnston.” (advertised the Georgia Ga- 
zette Dec. 1763) which have also. But the Acts 
may have been preceded the first newspaper, “The Georgia 
Gazette” April 1763. have complete photographic 
reproduction (exactly like the one which the late Mr. De- 
Renne presented our Society) the unique set through May 
23, 1770, preserved the library the Mass. Historical 
Society, and have also later original numbers, other- 
wise unknown, and many files newspapers Savannah, 
Augusta and Milledgeville, &c., before the Civil War. 
course have also the Gentleman’s Magazine and the Lon- 
don Magazine, besides the Historical Magazine (1857-75) and 
its successor the Magazine Am. History (1877-93) and va- 
rious early Georgia periodicals, not newspapers. 


must mention the fine collections original editions 
travels Georgia, the set Urlsperger (now last quite 
complete) the Salzburgers Georgia, the Indian col- 


(29) Cf. illustr. 1911, Cat. 23. 

(30) Cf. illustr. in 1911, Cat. p. 6. This is the First Georgia Almanach. 
Tobler’s subsequent vols. for S. C. and Ga. were printed in Charleston in- 
stead of Savannah. Cf. Miss Mabel L. Webber’s valuable list in the 
S. C. Hist. & Genealog. Mag. for April, 1914. The late Mr. DeRenne had a 
second copy of the above Almanach for 1764 but presented it to the Library 
of Congress. 

(31) The Editor of this magazine, Mr. Wm. Harden, kindly calls my 
attention to records printed in Proceedings of the Mass. Hist. Soc. vol I, 
1791-1835 (Boston 1879) pp. 104. 106, 190 showing that these ‘““Newspapers 
of Savannah, Georgia. from 1763 to 1770, two volumes. bound’’ were pre- 
sented at the Quarterly Meeting on Jan. 27. 1807, by Dr. Lemuel Kollock 
of Savannah. who had been nominated as Corresp. Member at the Quart. 
Meeting on Jan. 31, 1797 and elected at the Annual Meeting April 25, 1797. 

(32) Mr. Andrew Keogh, Librarian of Yale Univ. very kindly aided 
securing last that Stuck,’’ Augsburg 1767, 
“Americanisches Ackerwerk Gottes’’ (cf. 1911 Cat. p. 178) soon after the 
death of Mr. DeRenne, who had so eagerly sought it for years in vain. I 
then obtained also the little poem on the Nightingale (“‘Erbauliche 
Gedanken von der Nachtigal’’) 4 leaves measuring only 4 1-2x3 1-8 inches, 
almost always lacking the 14th continuation 1749 the Salzburger 
Nachrichten. Then our set was quite complete. 
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lection, works connected with the infamous frauds 
(including the Yazoo Act itself officially printed when first 
passed), the works Georgia authors (Lanier, Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston and Joel Chandler Harris, much more nearly 
complete than the 1911 Catalogue), the sets Savannah 
Mayors’ Reports and the City Directories (including that for 
1849 recently discovered), and the numerous histories and 
biographies, &c. 


Last, but means least for practical purposes, fine 
collection (no doubt far the best South the Congressional 
Library) the most important bibliographies our field, 
including now Obadiah Rich’s rare “Bibliotheca Americana 
Nova” ed. 1846, vols. covering 1701-1844 (with the other 
parts for 1506-1700), Henry Stevens’s “Historical Nuggets,” 
1862, vols., Sabin’s vast standard Books re- 
lating 1868 date (including 82,714 numbers 
John Smith far), and Chas. Evans’s chronologically ar- 
ranged American Bibliography, 1903 date (so far 25,074 
numbers through 1792), serve absolutely indispensable 
key and guide the whole. These are supplemented the 
Harvard, Mass. Hist. Society, Boston Athenaeum, Library 
Co. Phila., and Richmond Confederate Museum catalogues, 
with various publications the Library Congress. 
have also many standard catalogues famous private collec- 
tions, such the Barlow, 1889 (sale 1890), 
Bartlett, 1866, (310 copies, Civil War), Geo. Brinley sale, 1878- 
parts), Field sale, 1875 (Indians), Morri- 
son’s catalogue the Levi Leiter Library, 1907 (.100 copies, 
luxe copy presented Mr. Joseph Leiter), Lt. Col. John 
Nicholson, 1914, (300 copies, Civil War, presented the 
owner), Henry Stevens’s sale Sotheby’s, July 1881, (in- 
cludes the Egmont Journal MS. lot No. 239) and lastly 
Hildeburn’s famous and elaborate Catalogue the Charle- 
magne Tower Collection Am. Colonial Laws, 1890 (pri- 
vately printed for the Hist. Soc. Pa., which gave the 
catalogue). 
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have, course, the necessary volumes the Carnegie 
Institution’s Guides Material for Am. History 
Europe; the New York Public Library kindly gave copy 
(only 100 printed 1900) the careful Calendar its great 
Emmet Collection Manuscripts, containing much Geor- 
gia. 

far the most important recent donation the Library 
from stranger Mrs. Whitelaw Reid’s most generous gift, 
last year, copy her magnificent and most elaborate pri- 
vately printed Roxburghe Club quarto volume documents 
relating the claims the American Loyalists the Revolu- 
tion. very large part this hitherto practically un- 
known material relates Georgia and Savannah, and are 
therefore particularly glad have here what probably the 
only copy South Washington this splendid and most 
scholarly work. After the book was printed, Mrs. Reid pre- 
sented all the manuscripts (some were printed only abstract) 
the New York Public Library. 


But have detained you too long already with this enumera- 
tion, and there are about five thousand items (not counting 
the manuscripts), each selected for its historical value, not 
mere arithmetical rarity. 


each case every effort has been made get the real 
original, the genuine first edition, and, differences can 
discovered, then the best edition also. Thus the Library en- 
deavors gather and preserve together set standards 
which historical students can rely with far more confidence 
than usually justified. the case Manuscripts least 
lawyers are taught the original, but printed books 
most people, even students, seem assume that the difference 
cannot really material, or, other words, that any mere re- 
printer, matter who be, quite reliable enough, and that 
any changes are probably simply improvements. Yet every- 


(33) The title is: ‘‘The Royal Commission on the Losses and Services of 
American Loyalists 1783 to 1785, being the Notes of Mr. Daniel Coke, 
M. P:, one of the Commissioners during that period, edited by Hugh Ed- 
ward Egerton, Beit Prof. of Colonial Hist. in the Univ. of Oxford, Oxford, 
printed for Presentation to the Members of the Roxburghe Club, 
4to. pp. and 422 pages. 
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one knows least that Kipling entirely rewrote the last part 
“The Light that Failed,” and some may possibly even 
remember that Carlyle the Edinburgh Review flatly contra- 
dicted William Taylor Norwich the ending Goethe’s 
drama “Stella” the great surprise and amazement 
Taylor and his biographer Robberds—when matter 
fact that play too had been rewritten its author, though 
none them even thought that possible explanation. 
may not agree with the poet Swinburne that much what 
now read Hamlet yet was not the first edition almost 
spoils the whole thing, and therefore could not possibly have 
been written authorized for printing Shakespeare (to 
say nothing Bacon), but just how great such changes are 
nothing the world except actual comparison, either with 
another book with apparently reliable bibliography, (none 
are infallible), can possibly show. Such comparison abso- 
lutely necessary each case, even order determine the 
copy complete. have mentioned instance where there 
proved even more early map than later im- 
pression from the very same plate. Even the late Luther 
Livingston failed notice this fact, though carefully ex- 
amined these maps before sold the earliest them the 
late Mr. DeRenne 1911, but was discovered Mr. George 
Watson Cole, while working here Aug. 1917, just his 
wonderful and now literally world-famous catalogue the 
library (Americana, No. 866) the late Church (it now 
belongs Mr. Henry Huntington) last fully described 
the excessively rare Appendix (3pp.) Sir Robert Mount- 
gomery’s well-known pamphlet Discourse Concerning the 
design’d Establishment New Colony the South Caro- 
lina, the Most Delightful Country the Universe. London: 
Printed the Year This Appendix permits subscribers 
Mountgomery’s proposed colony Azilia deposit half 
their subscriptions with Turner, Caswell Co., and then with- 


(34) Carlyle says (Essays, Centenary Edition II, 351 from Ed. Rev. for 
March 1831): “that his Stella ends quietly in Bigamy (to Mr. Taylor’s 
satisfaction) which, however the French transl. may run, the original 
certainly does 
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draw again, they not wish pay the other half. But, 
our President’s interesting Annual Report the Georgia Is- 
lands (G. Annals 1916, 17) recently explained, Mount- 
gomery’s scheme came nothing after all. call attention 
this Appendix here, because though the indefatigable biblio- 
grapher Sabin, his Dictionary Books relating America 
(vol. 12, 1880, No. 51194) duly records it, and even refers 
the Boston Athenaeum copy (of which now have photo- 
graph) completely ignored Jones, Winsor McCrady, 
and was course not added Humphrey’s reprint (for May, 
1897), the reprint Force’s Tracts No. 
Having practically stated that Oglethorpe’s pamphlet, reprinted 
the first volume our Society’s Collections should have 
been dated there 1732, instead 1733, since the latter fact 
consists the original sheets (not reprinted) the former 
merely with new title-page, may add that the same fact 
true the 1737 and 1735 issues the New Voyage Geor- 
gia the second volume the Collections. Similarly, but 
this time comparison the books themselves without 
reference bibliography, recently discovered that the Eng- 
lish translation (by Neuman) the Duke Rochefou- 
Travels through the United States simply 
omits (1,604 the original ed., London 1799, 4to.) entire 
pages the French original (IV, 117-170), all being Geor- 
gia and very interesting without the slightest word warning. 
Such instances might multiplied indefinitely, but these few 
will amply suffice show the actual necessity having 
hand some reliable standard for comparison. 


The late Mr. DeRenne was intensely interested every- 
thing connected with his wonderful Library. The new building 
and its contents were him almost holy holies. Though 
regarded his private library sort public trust for the bene- 
fit and use scholars, whom delighted welcome most hos- 
pitably, yet also realized that such collection, like the so- 
called books” the British Museum the “Reserve 
the Public Library, can, rule, used with real ad- 
vantage themselves (and the books), only scholars and 
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specialists, and not the merely curious miscellaneous general 
public. The additional fact that the library situated 
private plantation, some eight miles from Savannah, has pre- 
vented more than very few persons, comparatively, from 
actually seeing all, and the 1911 Catalogue (200 copies 
only) known, and was compiled such extreme 
haste, that almost one has any definite idea just what 
contains. new and much more elaborate Catalogue 
which the late Mr. DeRenne, his son, Lieut. DeRenne 
(the present owner), and also the latter’s sisters, Mrs. Elfrida 
Barrow and Mrs. Audrey Coerr, have taken the very deepest 
interest, has been preparation since March, 1916, and 
now nearing completion, far preliminaries are concerned, 
but the War has necessarily postponed its printing until later, 
and until then the Library must remain comparatively passive. 


particularly glad have this opportunity thank 
now those who have helped most carrying the work. 
friend, Mr. George Watson Cole, author the famous 
Catalogue the Church Library, now Pres. the 
Bibliographical Society Am. and Librarian the Henry 
Huntington Library, spent three weeks Aug., 1917, here 
(with Mr. Mead his Assistant) cataloguing our chief 
treasures bibliographically. Mr. Cole, Washington, 
C., who knows more about American Statute Laws than 
anyone else, was here, with all his Georgia notes, Jan. 1918, 
for week, and materially enriched our catalogue cards his 
chosen field. Mr. William Price acted assistant, very 
conscientiously, for eighteen months, from Feb. 1916, giving 
the benefit his unusual learning, especially languages. 
have continuously received much courteous aid and encourage- 
ment from such authorities Dr. Jameson, Director 
the Historical Department the Carnegie Institution, Mr. 
Ford the Mass. Hist. Society, Messrs. Wilberforce 


(35) Title 1911 Cat: Relating the History Georgia the 
Library Wymberley Jones DeRenne Isle Hope, 
Chatham County Georgia, Compiled and Annotated by Oscar Wegelin, 
(Savannah Morning News printers.) 

The compiling was done five six weeks; thus unfair judge 
Mr. Wegelin’s work this Catalogue, 
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Winship Harvard, and from various officials the Li- 
brary Congress, Public Library, Hist. Soc. Pa., 
Library Co. Philadelphia, Harvard Library, Boston Athen- 
aeum, Yale Library, John Carter Brown Library. The John 
Carter Brown Library also very kindly loaned copy 
their very rare and valuable printed catalogue covering the 
eighteenth century. Miss Mabef Webber, the indefatigable 
Librarian, Secretary and Treasurer Etc., Etc., the Ca. 
Hist. Soc., Miss FitzSimons, Librarian the Charles- 
ton Library Soc., our own State Librarian, Mrs. Maud Barker 
Cobb, and her able Assistant Miss Carrie Dailey (compiler 
the valuable Ga. bibliography Bowker’s “State Publica- 
1908) have promptly answered many specific 
bibliographical queries and Mr. Wm. Harden, the courteous Li- 
brarian the Ga. Hist. Soc., has kindly called attention 
various books, which later found and bought copies. 

Though under present war conditions the influence this 
Library just now potential rather than active, its mere pres- 
ence comparatively near the collections the Ga. Hist. So- 
ciety would seem account for the fact that Prof. Theodore 
Jack, Emory University, last year publicly suggested 
his fellow-members the new Georgia Historical Asso- 
ciation, most whom live very far from Savannah and from 
any such materials except that the Atlanta Archives, that 
their Society (whose name strikingly similar ours, 
well its scope and avowed aims) should sustantially confine 
itself the more recent history the State (e. the period 
since the Revolution) thus leaving the rest still. 

Such policy, based our own motto, would indeed tend 
prevent unnecessary duplication work. any case, cer- 
tainly one can dispute the fact that our (older) Society has 
always aimed doing its best, and has also always gladly wel- 
comed every worker the whole field. Since 1900 has pub- 
lished more, including the Quarterly, than ever before. 

The late Mr. DeRenne wished aid materially every seri- 
ous seeker after historical truth. Let all try follow his 
example this. 


(36) Cf. Proceedings the Ga. Historical Association (1907.) 
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GEORGIA AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


JUSTICE JAMES CHARGE THE 
GRAND JURY 1859. 


The subject the African Slave Trade has engaged the at- 
tention great many writers, and the cause 
much bitter feeling that its discussion, once frequent, 
now comparatively seldom referred to. There are however, 
matters connected with that business which, brought light, 
even now may arouse the interest those who are not well in- 
formed the subject, and possibly some who are well ac- 
quainted with the facts from which stupendous results have 
fiowed. 


The attempts secure the conviction the owners 
vessels engaged the importation slaves into the United 
States were usually unsuccessful, and the case the Geor- 
gia yacht “Wanderer,” said Alexander Johnston, the 
“Cyclopedia Political Science” “the most notorious 
case” all, there was conviction. the words the Hon- 
orable Henry Jackson, was employed assist the Gov- 
ernment the prosecution, the other pirate cases there 
was verdict rendered the trial jury.” 


seems that the “Wanderer” was one three vessels fit- 
ted out for the trade the same owners, the other two bearing 
the names the “Richard Cobden” and the the 
case the first named, when the decision was reached 
have the interested parties indicted, Justice James Wayne, 
Georgia member the Supreme Court the United States, 
presided the District Court held Savannah, the bench being 
occupied him and Judge John Nicoll, the District Judge 
the Sixth Circuit Court the United States for the South- 
ern District Georgia. Justice Wayne delivered the charge 
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the Grand Jury. There were eighteen men the Jury, all 
them prominent citizens Savannah, and men influence 
and dignified moral character. These are their names: 
Anthony Porter, who was the foreman, Rev. Farley Sweat, 
Noah Knapp, Dr. William Charters, Dr. John Wragg, 
Dr. James Schley, James Gallaudet, William Davis, 
Wilder, Vardy Woolley, William Neyle Habersham, 
Wallace Cumming, Joseph Lippman, Jordan Brooks, John 
Rabun, Abraham Minis, John Ferrill, and Dr. James 
Sullivan. They, the conclusion the charge, the 16th 


November, 1859, adopted the following preamble and reso- 
lution 


the Grand Jury the Sixth Circuit Court 
the United States have been much interested the learned and 


lucid charge his Honor, Judge James Wayne, Circuit 
Judge said Court: 


“Resolved, That the Grand Jury respectfully ask for publi- 
cation, the Court, said charge, for general information. 


The request was granted, and the charge was printed. Copies 


are rarely found, and herewith given, with the 
belief that will gladly read. 


THE EDITOR. 
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CHARGE 
Mr. AND GENTLEMEN: 


have met perform those duties which are assigned 
the Constitution the United States, and the legisla- 
ion Congress, for the judicial administration both. 


Such delegation trust imposes upon yourselves 
Grand Jurors, and upon this Court, conscientious responsi- 
bilities and large functions. Let proceed, gentlemen, 
discharge them, conformity with the confidence with which 
they have been conferred. 


proceed state the relations Grand Jurors the 
Courts the United States part them, and their 
business. 


The Constitution the United States “declares that 
person shall held answer for capital otherwise infa- 
mous crime, unless presentment Grand Jury, except 
cases arising the land and naval forces, the militia 
when actual service time war public danger.” 
shows that the functions Grand Jurors are commensurate 
with the entire penal legislation Congress. Its enactments 
are for the punishment offences against the government, 
offences against persons, such are against property, those 
which may committed the high seas, rivers, harbors, 
bays basins out the jurisdiction any particular State; 
for offences against public justice, such relate the coin 
and the securities the United States; for offences 
violation the Post Office Laws, and for all those penal 
provisions which have been passed for the security trade 
and commerce, respect the safety the vehicles ves- 
sels, which carried on, the commodities which may 
transported them, and those persons who are employed 
the work transportation. 

This enumeration, without mentioning the particulars 
any one them, discloses the extent and variety the serv- 
ices which Grand Jurors may have discharge the ad- 
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ministration penal law the Courts the United States. 
Whatever, gentlemen, can aid your enquiries any 
matter which you may have before you, will cheerfully 
done either brother Nicoll myself, and your right 


call upon for advice and instruction all matters 
law. 


are not yet informed the particular offences 
which will submitted your consideration. The Court will 
instruct you the law applicable them, they shall pre- 
sented the District Attorney. may be, however, that 
the trials which will take place this term the Court for 
transgressions the Slave Trade Acts, may disclose matter 
for other prosecutions the same kind. Certain is, that 
some those persons who were concerned fitting out the 
Wanderer for Slave Trade voyage; and that others engaged 
its execution, the entire consummation their purpose 
this State, have not yet been brought the bar justice. 
They may yet stand our presence, with proof enough 
their complicity with those who have been indicted, make 
your duty place them the same predicament. would 
rather that there should cause increase the criminal 
calendar the Court; but there are persons not registered 
it, who have bought off exemption from prosecution, 
and shall have strong legal suspicion if} and who they 
are, imposes upon you obligation aid the Court the 
use legitimate evidence, strip them their imagined 
security that they may placed alongside their degraded 
instruments, who were allured large wages, and with 
promises co-partnership the results the voyage, be- 
come transgressors the law. 


Besides, gentlemen, circumstance has recently occurred 
this city, which impresses the larger portion its people, 
may say all, (with few exceptions,) with the belief that the 
same vessel has been furtively taken from this port, 
engaged again the same unlawful trade. This incident, 
with some expectation that you may called upon act 
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upon it, and upon bills for violations the Slave Trade Acts, 
induces me, for the information yourselves, and our peo- 
ple large, charge you upon the legislation Congress 
upon that subject, and give its history. shall assert 
nothing without the documentary annals our country sus- 
tain what shall say; with such references them, will 
enable any one, and every one, who hears verify, 


disaffirm the conclusions investigation, the latter can 
done. 


proceed now give the Congress for the 
prohibition the slave trade. shall chronological and 
minute, for instruction generally, and warning such 
persons who any time may seduced corrupt avarice 
engage that inhuman trade. These enactments are 
conformity with the Constitution, and with that clause 
which declares that the “migration importation such per- 
sons any the States now existing shall think proper 
admit, shall not prohibited the Congress prior the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but tax duty may 
imposed such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for, 


each person.” The clause has its place the enumerated 
powers Congress. 


The first act was passed the 22d March, 1794, when 
General Washington was President. was intended pre- 
vent any citizen resident the United States from equip- 
ping vessels within the United States carry trade traffic 
slaves any foreign country. (Brig Triphenia vs. Harri- 
son, C., That is, though slaves might brought 
into the United States until the year 1808, vessels fitted out 
our ports for that purpose, they could not carried our 
citizens residents the United States such vessels, into 
any foreign country. The forfeiture the vessel, which had 
been fitted out, attached when the original voyage was begun 
the United States; notwithstanding the pretended transfer 
her foreign port, and the commencement new voy- 
age from such port. (The Plattsburgh, Wheaton, 133.) 
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This Act still force. The forfeiture attaches, though 
the equipments the voyage may not have been completed, 
being sufficient that any preparations were made for the un- 
lawful purpose. The Act, also, imposes penalty two 
thousand dollars upon any person fitting out such vessel 
traffic was the object attained, the Act was applied 
foreign vessels this particular, that one them our 
ports shall suspected intended for the slave trade, her 
owner, master factor, each and all them, upon the oath 
citizen the United States, that intent, may re- 
quired give bonds the Treasurer the United States, 
that none the natives Africa, negroes any foreign 
country, should taken board her, sold slaves 
any foreign port, whatever, within nine months afterward. 
addition, citizen the United States liable forfeiture 
two hundred dollars for every person may receive board 
such vessel for the purpose selling them slaves. This 
statute accomplished its purpose for time. But when was 
found that some our citizens, and foreigners residing the 
United States, who had been accustomed traffic slaves, 
misused their privilege bring slaves into the United States, 
engaging their vessels for taking slaves from one foreign 
country another, Congress passed the Act the 1oth May, 
1800. subjected forfeiture any right property ves- 
sel employed, and the owners pay sum money equal 
double the value their interest her. 


The judicial interpretation this Act is, that vessel 
caught such trade, though before she has taken slaves 
board, liable forfeiture. That forfeiture was also 
incurred slaves were carried freight from one foreign 
port another the same from foreign port 
another any other country. The Act, too, declares that 
shall unlawful for any citizen the United States for 
any person residing them, serve board any vessel 
the United States employed the transportation slaves 
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from one foreign country another; and that for doing so, 
they should indicted, and subjected fine not exceed- 
ing two thousand dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding two 
years. That shall also liable the same fine and im- 
prisonment for being voluntarily employed board for- 
ign vessel for the same purpose. The judicial interpretation 
this Act is, that actual transportation slaves not neces- 
sary incur its penalties. enough that the vessel was 
bound the coast Africa with the intent take slaves 
board, and that the person charged with violating the Act, 
knew that, and voluntarily served board her. (U. vs. 
Morris, Peters, 464.) not necesary more than 
mention that there are other sections this Act providing 
for the capture vessels engaged such trade; also, 
for their forfeiture for the benefit the captors, and pre- 
cluding all persons interested such vessel, her enterprise 
voyage, from all right claim any slaves board her, 
any denying them any damages retribution account 
her capture. The Act further directs the Commander the 
ship, making the seizure such vessel, take her officers 
and crew, and any person found board her, into custody 
and convey them the civil authority the United States, 
some the judicial districts, for prosecution. had been 
early found that some those persons most concerned vio- 
lating the laws, (just has been recently attempted,) claimed 
exempt from its penalties, the ground being 
passengers board the vessel seized. Congress met the 
artifice, declaring that all persons making such declaration, 
should nevertheless taken into custody for prosecution, and 
any commander who shall seize such vessel, per- 
son board her, and who attempts exercise his judg- 
ment respect the validity such excuse, breaks the 
law. 


was early afterwards decided Judge Bee South 
Carolina, that any person might make seizure such vessel 
for condemnation, under the Act. His ruling was affirmed 
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the Supreme Court the United States the case the 
Josefa Segunda, Wheaton, 331. The Act also gave 
President the United States the naval forces employed 
enforcing it. provides for the punishment the master, 
the vessel seized, subjecting him fine not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars, and imprisonment not less than two 
and not more than four years. 


The next Act Congress was passed the March, 
1807, when Mr. Jefferson was President. will hereafter 
show that was done upon his official and only 
not now from unwillingness divert your minds into 
another train thought from the legislation itself. The Act 
1807 begins subjecting any vessel forfeiture which shall 
found any river, bay harbor, the high sees within 
the jurisdictional limits the United States, which may 
hovering the coast, having board any negro, mulatto, 
person color, for the purpose selling them slaves, 
with the intent land them any port place within the 
United States. 


The Act 1818 prohibits the importation negroes 
altogether into the United States from any foreign kingdom, 
place country, without excluding the return such 
slaves might leave the United States servants their 
owners, comprehending such have been employed seamen 
foreign voyage. (United States vs. Skiddy, Peters, 73.) 
The ship which they are brought forfeited. also for- 
feits any vessel built equipped for the purpose bringing 
slaves into the United States, for the purpose transport- 
ing them any foreign country, and any preparation which 
clearly manifests intent prosecute slave voyage, con- 
stitutes fitting out under the Act. 


This offence being the Act misdemeanor, all con- 
cerned are principals. (United States vs. Gooding, 
Wheaton, 460.) The penalty under the Act for fitting out 
vessels for the slave trade, and all persons any way con- 
cerned, fine not less than one thousand nor more than 
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four thousand dollars, and imprisonment, which may ex- 
tended from three seven years. also inflicts other 
severe penalties upon citizens the United Staes, and other 
persons residing therein, for being concerned the slave trade, 
either shore sea, and provides, previous Acts did, 
against carrying slaves from one port another foreign 
country. (The Merino, Wheaton, 391.) 


takes from the importer slaves, and from any other 
persons claiming them under him, who 
bought them from his agent, any right, title interest what- 
ever the service labor any negro, mulatto other per- 
son color, acquired. The purchasers such slaves may 
punished. Those, also, who may have aided abetted the 
importations such slaves, and all persons are punishable who 
shall hold, sell, otherwise dispose any negro, with intent 
make him slave, who shall know that was introduced 
into the United States contrary law. 


And the section the Act declared that 
all prosecutions under it, the defendant shall held prove 
that the negro, mulatto, person color, which shall 
charged with having brought into the United States, with 
having purchased, with having held sold, otherwise 
having disposed of, was brought into the United States five 
years before the commencement the prosecution, that 
was not brought into contrary the provisions the Act. 

Upon the failure the person charged make such 
proofs shall adjudged guilty the offence with which 
may stand charged under the Act. which understand, 
that after the prosecuting officer has made out prima facie 
case, that negro mulatto possession the accused, 
who has been brought into the United States contrary law, 
that the burden proof cast upon the holder the negro, 
exempt himself from the penalties the law. 


The Act 1819 authorizes the President, more par- 
ticular manner than had been done before, use the naval 
force for the prevention the slave trade, points out the cir- 
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cumstances and the localities which seizures vessels may 
made, directs the distribution the proceeds them after 
condemnation, requires that negroes found board them 
shall delivered the Marshal, what that officer’s duty then 
is, and again commands that the officer making the seizure shal! 
take into his custody every person found board, being 
the crew officers the vessel seized, and that they are 
turned over the civil authority for prosecution. bounty 
twenty-five dollars given for the detection every negro, 
&c., &c., brought into the United States contrary law, which 
the Secretary the Treasury authorized pay the in- 
former. The Government also authorized pay specific 
sum any person who shall lodge information with the Dis- 
trict Attorney any State Territory into which negroes 
have been introduced, contrary the provisions this Act. 


then made that officer’s duty commence prose- 
cution, information, ascertain the fact the unlaw- 
ful introduction, and process issued against the person 
charged with holding any such negro. upon the return 
the process executed, shall ascertained the ver- 
dict jury that the negro has been brought into the 
United States the informer had alleged, entitled 
receive fifty dollars for each negro delivered the Marshal, 
whom that officer may get the possession. have been 
more particular reciting what should the proceedings, 
account not having been pursued, when number 
Africans, supposed the Wanderer cargo, were the 
possession officer, from whom they were taken the 
intervention State officer’s warrant, without there being 
the slightest authority for doing so. suggest, the release 
the Africans alluded was nullity, that proceedings 
against the persons concerned may still instituted 
vindication the violation the laws the United States, 
and that new proceedings may brought upon proper affi- 
davit any one that another person was possession 
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any the negroes brought the Wanderer, for carrying 
out the United States law its conclusion for the benefit 
whoever was may become the informer. 


This brings the last act upon the subject, that 
the 15th May, 1820. denounces any citizen the United 
States pirate, and that shall suffer death, who shall 
become one the crew ship’s company any foreign ship 
and that any person whatever becomes pirate, and shall 
suffer death, who shall become one the crew ship’s com- 
pany any vessel, owned the whole part, which 
shall navigated for behalf any citizen the United 
States, who shall land from such vessel any foreign shore, 
and shall seize any negro mulatto not held service labor 
the laws either the States Territories the United 
States, with intent make such negro mulatto slave, 
who shall decoy forcibly bring carry, who shall re- 
ceive board such ship, any negro mulatto with intent 
make them slaves. The fifth section the Act declares 
that, either the same classes persons the same classes 
vessels shall forcibly confine detain abet aid 
any negro mulatto either such ships, not held 
service labor the laws any the States Territories 
the United States, with intent make such persons slaves— 
who shall the high seas, anywhere tide water, trans- 
fer over any other ships vessels such persons, intending 
make them slaves, shall land deliver such persons with 
the same intent, having already sold them, that such per- 
sons shall adjudged pirates, and conviction ‘shall suffer 
death. was necessary minute the recital this 
Act, you could not have had correct idea it. 


Such, gentlemen, has been the legislation Congress 
prohibit and punish the introduction slaves into the 
United States from abroad our own citizens for- 
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will found the history which will give that 
legislation, that the result early and continued dis- 
approvai the people the United States, both North and 
South, the African slave trade. all which, from the 
very beginning our nationality, the distinguished men 
both sections took active part, none them more decisively 
than Southern statesmen, every Act that has been passed, 
including the last. There has never been any manifestation 
popular sectional discontent against them account 
their opinion concerning the African slave trade, their legis- 
lation repress it. The Acts for that purpose have never been 
complained but those who had subjected themselves 
their penalties, who feared that they might so, 
few gentlemen, the sincerity whose convictions cannot 
doubted, but who have not yet their speeches publica- 
tions commanded much attention from their knowledge the 
history our legislation, for their expositions Constitu- 
tional laws upon the subject. serious attempt has been 
made repeal any one those Acts, and one condi- 
tion so, has been found propose with earnest and 
zealous effort accomplish that. They have been acquiesced 
in, and had popular approval, from the first Act that was 
passed the last, inclusive. The judicial infliction the pen- 
alties those Acts, which has been frequently done, has 
always been considered the legal and just consequences the 
Constitutional provision which gives Congress the power 
prohibit the importation slaves into the United States 
after the year 1807. 

The Acts 1818, 1819 and 1820, severe they may 
seem be, particularly the last, had the active and marked 
support the most distinguished Representatives Con- 
gress from the State South Carolina, and that the ablest 
Representatives every other State the Union. There was 
but one opinion the Senate and House Representatives, 
that the treaty engagements the United States with Great 
Britain, the times and the circumstances it, called for such 
Acts favor humanity. They were necessary vindicate 
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our national sincerity from almost imputation connivance 


the violations our coast our Acts for the suppression 
the slave trade. 


What those circumstances were will shown the narra- 
tive shall now give you. time has modern commerce 
been assailed more extensive more brutal piracies and 


murders, than was the year 1815, and for three years 
afterward. 


The general pacification Europe 1814, and that the 
United States with Great Britain, threw out employment 
numbers men who had been accustomed the violences 
war, and the hazards and gains privateering. 


They were unfitted for any quiet, social condition, were 
without daily occurring expected causes excitement, and 
had not those virtues suited the pursuits peace. Their 
vessels had been built, and equipped, and manned for pursuit 
and for flight, and were unfit for the carrying trade com- 
merce. Many them were soon employed forced trade, 
and smuggling every shore the Atlantic. The transi- 
tion piracy soon followed. believe (for speak from the 
history that day and from public that there was 
nation Europe, some whose vessels were not used, 
and many those the United States were navigated 
our citizens and foreigners for the same purpose. the 
latter part the year 1816, and during the following year, 
vessels that class were the coasts this Continent from 
Cape Horn the Gulf Florida. first they pirates 
without combinations, but afterwards became associated and 
had places depot for the sale and division their spoil. 
Those places were the uninhabitated Atlantic coast 
America, and those localities are now known. length 
adventurer, daring and knowing, conceived the idea and exe- 
cuted it, make the Island Fernandina their rendezvous. 
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and government there, conjunction with citi- 
zens the United States, who were men broken fortunes 
home. 


They claimed for themselves the privileges nationality, 
invited accession numbers from every part the world, 
recruited them soldiers, and employed them board 
cruisers which had commissions their own, with simulated 
documentary papers the United States and the nations 
Europe. Spain could not dislodge them. Our negotiations 
were then going for the purchase Florida. short 
time the little Island, (now probably become city note) 
was filled with the stolen products commerce. The plan was 
smuggle them into the adjoining districts the United 
States, overland the way Florida, and from points the 
St. Mary’s river into the interior. Our citizens from the north 
and south did not resist the men from the utmost 
east the United States and the nearer south the locality 
were there for unlawful purposes, just they had been few 
years before, during the war the United States and England, 
smuggle our cotton into English account, and 
return, smuggle into the United States the fabrics her 
manufactures. short time this assumed government 
opened the Island depot for slaves from Africa. Two 
cargoes them arrived there the year 1818, such con- 
dition misery from long confinement, starvation and scourg- 
ing, that the representation caused all over the United 
States deep and indignant sympathy. Those, and there were 
but few them, who survived, were bought citizen 
the State Pennsylvania, and resident merchant 
Savannah, and were successfully introduced into the United 
States. 


third cargo arrived under like circumstances and with 
the same results. was known that others would follow, 
and with proper regard for humanity, and the political in- 
terest the nation, Mr. Monroe, then President, determined 
take possession the Island. was done military 
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force. The late Gen. Bankhead commanded the expedition. 
Aury’s government and force, after show resistance, sur- 
rendered. Himself and his officers fled, and thus end was 
put their combination for smuggling and piracy. must 
not supposed, however, that gush sympathy from such 
cause led the enactment the Act 1820. had 
deeper and wider foundation, you will presently see, the 
long standing conviction the American people, that the 
African Slave Trade was wrong itself. 


HISTORY THE LEGISLATION 


Your attention will now called the history the 
legislation Congress prohibit the African Slave Trade, 
with especial reference the religious, moral 
considerations which rests, and the constitutionality 


the Act 1820, making that trade piracy, punishable with 
death. 


The colonial history the States, judicial circuit, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, exhibits the exist- 
ence profound impression among the people, that the slave 
trade was not legitimate commerce, but that involved the 
perpetration enormous crimes. The same feeling, belief, 
and opinion, had been frequently expressed Virginia, and 
Maryland manifested the same sentiments and disposition 
abolish it; all them suggested measures for its discourage- 
ment. 


This sentiment, common indeed all the colonists, was ex- 
pressed the first Constitutional Congress, 1774, its 
adoption, unanimously, all the colonies, the non- 
importation, non-consumption, and non-exportation agree- 
ment, and with more emphasis the Congress 1776. That 
Congress resolved that the importation African slaves 
should abandoned, and for time there was State 
which the trade was tolerated. 


The provisions the Federal Constitution were settled with 
much deliberation and care. They were reported com- 
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mittee formed member from each State, and their report, 
with amendments, was adopted the complete and final ad- 
justment our constitutional arrangement that subject. 


This adjustment contemplated that either the States 
“then existing,” should retain the power admit slaves until 
the year eighteen hundred and eight, and that after the year 
eighteen hundred and seven, Congress should have plenary 
authority regulate prohibit it. Mr. Madison expressed 
the sense the Federal Convention when said, the Vir- 
ginia Convention, “it appeared him that the General Gov- 
ernment would not intermeddle with that property for twenty 
years, but lay tax every slave imported, not exceeding 
ten dollars, and that, after the expiration that period, they 
might prohibit the traffic altogether.” 


But the reservation the power United States” 
admit Africans held slaves, was opposed with much 
earnestness the Federal Convention that passed it, and was 
regarded serious objection many the conventions as- 
sembled the different States ratify the Constitution. 


The limitation the power the United States, 
late upon the subject, did not extend the trade with foreign 
nations, the territories. 


the years 1794 and 1800, during the administration 
Gen. Washington and Mr. Adams, American ships and Amer- 
ican seamen were prohibited from engaging carrying 
the slave trade among foreign nations, under heavy penalties. 
1798 and 1804, the trade was prohibited the Mississippi 
and Louisiana territories, comprising then all the slave-holding 
territories the United States. 


the year 1806, President Jefferson congratulated Con- 
gress upon the approach that period when its power be- 
came plenary, and invited pass suitable laws for the final 
suppression the trade. The prohibitory sections the Act 
1807 were adopted, with unusual harmony sentiment 
Congress, and was the result Mr. Jefferson’s recommenda- 
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tions. was said the debate that took place upon that bill, 
that the sentiment was general for the abolition the slave 


trade, and that the only enquiry was, how could most ef- 
fectively done. 


the treaty peace concluded Ghent between the 
United States and Great Britain, the trade was pronounced 
“irreconcileable with humanity and justice,” and the 


contracting parties engaged use their best endeavors for 
its abolition. 


1818, 1819 and 1820, the laws the United States 
upon the subject were revised, and additional severity given 
the enactments. 


Thus, seen, that during the administration the first 
five Presidents, all whom were concerned settling the 
foundation the Government, series laws, resting 
common principle, and having common end, have been 
adopted the united and concurring views the States and 
the people, for the suppression the African slave trade. 


The power Congress suppress the slave trade, 
passing all laws necessary and proper for that purpose, not 
questioned any one all conversant with the Constitution 
and constitutional history the United States. 


matter commerce, the power Congress reg- 
ulate the foreign slave trade plenary and conclusive. 
affects navigation and the police the ocean and seas, the 
power given define and punish piracies and felonies the 
high seas without limitation. And far affects 
intercourse with the inhabitants another continent, and the 
which shall exist between our citizens and those in- 
habitants, the power Congress determine upon that inter- 
course, and control the citizens the United States re- 
gard it, absolute and unconditional. 


The Acts Congress relating the slave trade, divide 
the offenders into three classes, and apportion various de- 
grees punishment among them. shall speak but one 
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them. The class treated the most criminal, and upon whom 
the denunciation punishment falls most severely, comprises 
the crew ship’s company the vessel, who are imme- 
diately employed carrying the trade. 


The Act Congress May, 1820, describes this class 
the crew ship’s company any American vessel the 
citizens the United States employed any foreign vessel, 
engaged the slave trade. The Supreme Court the United 
States have said reference similar enactment: “As 
our own citizens, there reason why they should ex- 
empted from the operation the law the country, even 
though foreign service. Their subjection those laws fol- 
lows them everywhere.” 


The crimes described this act have been already men- 
tioned almost the language it, but this connection the 
repetition, with greater brevity, will allowable. 


Those crimes may committed landing from any such 
vessel, and any foreign shore seizing negro mulatto, not 
slave under any State territorial law the United States, 
with intent make him slave; forcibly fraudu- 
lently decoying abducting such person such ship 
vessel, forcibly confining detaining him board with 
such intent; selling attempting sell him slave 
the high seas; landing him from the vessel, with such 
intent. The person trangressing, either the particulars 
mentioned, adjudged pirate, and the penalty death. 


The crime kidnapping the inhabitant another coun- 
try citizen the United States, the employment 
American vessel, plainly within the power Con- 
gress define and punish and dominate piracy, 
would for Congress punish for piracy the crew any 
vessel who might land upon the shore the United States with 
intent kidnap, who should kidnap the citizens the 
United States, the negro slaves plantations situated 
the coast the United States. either case belongs 
Congress affix the punishment for the offence, upon its 
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own convictions its enormity and its mischievous tendency. 
The denomination applied the offender importance 
the character the act, though, without designation other- 
wise, may the punishment the offence. 


But there can difficulty vindicating the classifica- 
tion the offence described the act piracy. 


The Acts 1794, 1800, 1807 and 1818, abolished the slave 
trade, and prohibited the employment American seamen 
and vessels, either the foreign slave trade, the importa- 
tion slaves the United States. The American citizen was 
not allowed acquire any title the subject such traffic, 
from any person concerned it. The rights the inhabitants 
Africa their liberty, were required inviolable the 
inhabitants the United States. this limited extent they 
were placed upon the same conditions the inhabitants any 
other country. 


From remote antiquity, the seizure and abduction 
men and women, with the intent dispose them slaves, 
the crew ship’s company, vessels roaming large 
for the purpose plunder and traffic, have been deemed and 
always called acts piracy. was capital offence the 
Jewish law, and steal human being, man, woman child, 
seize and forcibly carry away any person whatever from 
his own country into another, has always been considered 
piracy and now considered all nations enjoying 
Jewish and Christian instruction, punishable with death. 


The exclusion the inhabitants Africa from such pro- 
tection, far the nations Europe are com- 
menced the early part the 14th century; the Portuguese 
having then begun the traffic slaves from the western shores 
that continent. But they placed their rights so, and 
their excuse for it, upon the Roman law “Jure gentium, servi 
nostri sunt, qui hostibus capiuntur.” 

Nor was ever recognized Europe allowable 
trade upon any other principle, until the Emperor Charles 
authorized 1571 the introduction Africans into the 
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Island St. Domingo, from the the Por- 
tuguese the coast work the mines that Island. 
was subsequently sanctioned the nations Europe for 
the same purpose and for agricultural labor, and for the last, 
was introduced all them into their respective colonial pos- 
sessions America. But now the sanction all them for 
such trade having been withdrawn, and all them having 
declared piracy, the natural rights the inhabitants 
Africa are secured against the violation them their re- 
spective citizens and subjects, the transportation them 
any port the world, with intent make them slaves. 


classical writer upon the manners the ancient Greeks 
informs us: supply war slaves there, seldom 
equalled the demand; consequence race kidnappers 
sprung up, partly merchants and partly pirates, who roamed 
about the shores the Mediterranean,” such miscreants 
now about the slave coasts, picking solitary and unprotected 
individuals. Greek and Roman authorities tell that when the 
Cilician pirates had the possession the Mediterranean, 


many ten thousand slaves were said have been imported 
and sold one day. 


Lord Stowell describes pirate “as one who renounces 
every country, and ravages every country its coasts, and 
vessels indiscriminately.” And quite clear, politically and 
judicially, that pirate one who, without commission from 
any public and recognized authority, shall ravage the coasts, 
vessels any country indiscriminately. Mr. Jefferson, his 
draft the Declaration Independence, denounces the Afri- 


can slave trade piratical warfare, the opprobrium infi- 
del nations.” 


The motives and considerations which induced Congress, 
with scarcely division, enact the law May, 1820, are 
fully explained the Report the Committee the House 
Representatives, which recommended the passage the bill. 
“Congress,” say the Committee, “have heretofore marked, with 
decided reprobation, the authors and abettors this iniquitous 
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commerce every form which assumes, from the inception 
its unrighteous purposes America, through all the subse- 
quent steps its progress its final consummation—the out- 
ward voyage, the cruel seizure and forcible abduction the 
unfortunate African from his native home, and the fraudulent 
transfer and sale the person acquired. may, however, 
questioned, proper discrimination their relative guilt 
has entered into the measure punishment annexed their 
criminal acts. Your Committee cannot perceive wherein the 
offence kidnapping unoffending inhabitant foreign 
country, chaining him down for series days, weeks, and 
months, amidst the dying and the dead, the pestilential hold 
slave ship, consigning him, chance live out the 
voyage, perpetual slavery remote and unknown land, 
differs malignity from piracy, and why milder punish- 
ment should follow the one than the other crime? Are there 
not united this offence all that most iniquitous theft, 
most daring robbery, and cruel murder? the internal 
wars Africa, and their desolating effect, may imputed 
the slave trade, and that the greater part them must cannot 
now questioned, his crime, considered its remote well 
its proximate consequences, the very darkest the whole 
catalogue human iniquities, and its authors should re- 
garded hostes humani generis.” 


the year 1823, the House Representatives Con- 
gress adopted resolution request the President prose- 
cute, from time negotiations with the several mari- 
time powers Europe and America, for the effectual aboli- 
tion the African slave trade, and its ultimate denuncia- 
tion piracy under the laws nations, the consent the 
civilized world. This resolution was adopted vote 139 
yeas nays, and among those who voted for were Mr. 
Buchanan, now our President, Mr. McLane, Mr. 
Poinsett, Mr. McDuffie, and General Hamilton, South Caro- 
lina; Mr. Reid, Georgia; Mr. Sergeant, Pennsylvania; 
Stephenson, Virginia; and Williams, North Carolina. 


a 
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Charles Fenton Mercer, Virginia, the mover the reso- 
lution, the course his speech support the motion, said 
that technical objections have been urged, and sneers have been 
indulged against the legal accuracy the application the 
term piracy the offence. Such criticism has sound rea- 
son sustain it. The law nations part natural—in 
part conventional. Its only sanction found the phy- 
sical force—its legal authority the express local consent 
nations. The consent nations may make piracy any of- 
fence the high seas. seeking denomination for new 
crime, not necessary invent new term. The object 
classing the prohibited act under old title, provide 
for the former definite and complete remedy. Piracy under 
the law nations alike understood and punished all na- 
tions. And there analogy between the African slave trade 
and the offence piracy, which would warrant the proposed 
classification the former crime under the latter title? 
may sometimes, difficult, amidst conflicting authorities, 
say what not piracy, but cannot determine what is. 
robbery the high seas, without lawful commission 
from any recognized authority, take from vessel, without 
color law, single package goods. And not robbery 
seize, not the property the man, but the man himself, 
chain him down, with hundreds his fellows, the pes- 
tilential hold slave ship, order, chance survive 
the voyage, sell him foreign master? former law, 
almost coeval with our Constitution, made murder the 
high seas piracy. The seizure African the landing 
the crew with intent make him slave for- 
eign land, kidnapping, and its consummation the high 
seas within the power Congress “define and punish pi- 
racies.” Search the etymology the term piracy, and its ap- 
plication crimes, and nothing restricts injuries prop- 
erty, offences which have their inception and termination 
the high seas. The act violation may begin the shore, 
and continued the ocean, for the consummation its 
intention elsewhere, and Congress may define either 
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piracy felony, according its sense the enormity the 
purpose intention the persons concerned it. Congress 
has defined piracy, and has declared that shall 
punished with death. 


The Act the 15th May, 1820, this subject, was con- 
summation its legislation for the complete abolition the 
slave trade. was not passed under any momentary excite- 
ment impulse, but was the deliberate and considered act 
the Federal Government carry out policy that had been 
disclosed the first days our existence free and inde- 
pendent people, and which every stage its history had been 
sanctioned the moral sense the people. Under the reso- 
lution before mentioned, which was triumphantly passed 
the House Representatives, the Executive Government en- 
tered upon negotiations with Great Britain, and the year 
1824, its parliament followed the lead this country desig- 
nating the crime abducting from their shores 
make them slaves, piracy. All the nations Europe, well 
America, have followed the same legislation, and the 
object the resolution 1823 seems near its ac- 
complishment. 


Upon three occasions since 1824, the subject has been under 
the consideration Congress, and, each time has deter- 
mination been fully expressed maintain the principles that 
have been incorporated into the legislation the country. 


part has been more explicit that declaration 
than the States Judicial Circuit. Georgia declared, 
her Constitution 1798, that there should future im- 
portation slaves into this State, from any 
eign place, after the first day October ensuing. South Caro- 
lina prohibited negroes and slaves any color from being 
brought into the State early the 4th November, 1788. 
That State’s Act the 21st December, 1792, the same 
purpose, with this addition, that there should importation 
slaves, negroes, mulattoes, Indians, Moors, mesti- 
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zoes, bound service for term years And her repeated 
legislation from that time the year 1803, extended and 
renewed the prohibition the importation slaves into that 
State. And little amusing, too, that the origin the 
present African apprentice system, was begun attempts 
violate her laws forbidding the importation slaves and 
negroes, under the pretence that they were only bound serv- 
ice for term years. But the artifice was discovered, and the 
State has the credit having accommodated her legislation 
the fraud, prevent and punish it. When the Constitu- 
tion was under discussion, the convention North Carolina 
had legislation directly prohibit the importation 
slaves. only imposed duties upon the introduction them 
into that State; but since her ratification the Constitution, 
State the Union has more faithfully kept the Act 
Congress prohibiting the importation slaves, unless 
the State South Carolina, for, from what have judicially 
witnessed that State, can say, notwithstanding there are 
few there who are active advocates for the renewal the 
slave trade, that the people the State are not all likely 
recede from their long standing policy that regard. 


1826, the discussion the Panama Mission, Col. 
Hayne, member the Senate from the State South 
Carolina, said: “The United States were the first set their 
faces against the slave trade, and the first repress among 
her citizens. are entitled the honor having effectu- 
ally accomplished this great object; not more the force 
our laws than the omnipotent power public opinion. 
all measures this character, every portion our fellow citi- 
zens have cordially co-operated, and even those States where 
slavery exists, the people have gone heart and hand with the 
government every measure calculated cut this nefarious 
trade the roots. the State which have the honor 
represent, any man concerned, directly indirectly, this 
traffic, would indignantly driven out society.” 
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Mr. Johnson, member the Senate from Louisiana, 
general accordance principle and sentiment, prevails 
throughout the civilized world regard the duty and obliga- 
tion the nations exterminate the slave trade. the pre- 
vailing feeling the age. This inhuman traffic which fills the 
world with misery, ought effectually suppressed. be- 
longs Christian nations put end this infamous prac- 


tice, with all the crimes and horrors that follow its commis- 


Judge Berrien, Georgia, said: “For myself, abhor the 
slave trade. abhorred constituents. Even the 
time when was tolerated our laws, was not the South- 


ern portion this Union that its practical advocates were 
found.” 


later period the history the country, 1843, the 
United States was called upon consider the measures for the 
execution the Treaty Ghent with Great Britain, relative 
the suppression the slave trade. These measures will 
found the treaty negotiated Washington with that power, 
frequently called the Webster Ashburton Treaty. That treaty 
was ratified, and now part the law the land. The 
eighth article requires, both countries prepare, equip and 
maintain service the coast Africa, sufficient and ade- 
quate squadron enforce separately and respectively, the laws, 
rights and obligations each the two countries for the sup- 
pression the slave trade. The gth article recites, that, not- 
withstanding all efforts which may made the coast 
Africa, for suppressing the slave trade, the facilities for carry- 
ing that trade and avoiding the vigilance cruisers, the 
fraudulent use flags and other means, are great, and the 
temptation strong for pursuing it, while market can 
found for slaves, that the desired result may long delayed 
unless all markets shut against the purchase African 
negroes. The parties this treaty agree that they will unite 
ali becoming representations and remonstrances with any and 
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all powers within whose dominions such markets are allowed 
and they will urge upon all such powers the propriety 
and duty closing such markets once and forever. 


This treaty was ratified the Senate vote thirty- 
nine ayes nine nays, three those who voted the nega- 
tive representing slave-holding States. One those was Col. 
Benton, and one the grounds his objection the treaty 


was the clause just recited, but declared the trade itself dia- 
bolical and infamous. 


The Constitution the United States, mainly made 
slave-holding States, authorized Congress put end the 
importation slaves given day. Anticipating the limited 
day legislation, Congress had the law ready take effect 
the day permitted. the first day January, 1808, Mr. 
Jefferson being President, the importation slaves became un- 
lawful and criminal. subsequent Act, following the idea 
Mr. Jefferson his first draught the Declaration Inde- 
pendence, denominated the crime piratical, and delivered 
its pursuers the sword Justice, the enemies the hu- 
man race. Vessels war cruising the coast Africa, 
under our act have been directed search our own 
vessels, arrest the violators the law, bring the ships 
for condemnation and the men for punishment. this time 
the government not unmindful this treaty obligation, for 
our next squadron for the coast Africa will consist, believe, 
four steamers and many sloops-of-war, and four steam- 
ships will probably cruise off Cuba, intercept slavers that 
may escape the ships the African coast. Mr. Calhoun voted 
for the ratification the treaty, and expressed his clear con- 
viction “that the policy closing the markets the world 
was both right and expedient every point view, that 
were deeply committed against the traffic, both legislation 
and treaty. The influence and the efforts the civilized 
world were directed against it, and that too under our lead 
the commencement.” 
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Still later, 1855, the House Representatives, vote 
nearly unanimous, decided that was not expedient repeal 
the laws for the suppression the slave trade. 


The leading points the legislative history the laws 
under discussion have been referred to, show upon what 
solid foundation authority and consent the part the 
executive and legislative departments the government, the 
laws for the suppression the slave trade rest. doubt has 
been entertained the long succession Jurists and states- 
men who have been concerned their discussion and en- 
actment, the constitutional power Congress pass them. 
There question public morality which has been more 
clearly and solemnly maintained than that which this legis- 
lation reposes. would retrograde movement more 
than century consent abate one line the condemna- 
tion this trade, relax any effort for its extirpation. 
Many the clauses these laws have come before the 
Judiciary department the United States for interpretation 
property has been sentenced confiscation, and men have been 
tried and some condemned for the violation them. Not 
question has been decided the Circuit the Supreme 
Court which any manner impugns their validity constitu- 
tional enactments. 


Having thus given you, gentlemen, the acts, 
legislative history, all which have hitherto had the sup- 
port and concurrence the people the United States, and 
part the people more so, than the people the 
slave-holding should cases the kind submitted 
you the District Attorney, you will doubt show your- 
selves true and faithful the Constitution and laws our 
country. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


H.—Has anyone, besides Joel Chandler Harris, writ- 
ten book containing stories like those “Uncle Remus,” but 
different dialect? 


Yes. the year 1888 volume was published bearing the 
title Myths From the Georgia Coast,” the late 
Colonel Charles Jones, Jr. The stories were told the 


dialect peculiar the negroes plantations and near the 
sea coast. 


B.—How did the Okefinokee Swamp get its name, and 
what does mean? 


Benjamin Hawkins, probably the best authority, gave the 
spelling the word O-ke-fin-o-cau, and said this concerning its 
origin: “The O-ke-fin-o-cau the source the St. Mary’s 
and little St. Johns, called the Indians Sau-wau-na. 
sometimes called E-cun-fin-o-cau, from E-cun-nau, earth, and 
Fin-o-cau, quivering. The first the most common amongst 
the Creeks. from Ooka, Chactau word for water, and 
Fin-o-cau, quivering. This very extensive swamp, and 
much bog; and much that little motion will 


make the mud and water quiver great distance. 


Hence 
the name given.” 
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NOTES. 


Since the publishing our March number the Library 
Georgia Historical Society has received assortment good 
books, gifts, exchange, and some purchase. are 
under obligation Prof. MacNeile Dixon, the Univer- 
sity Glasgow, for fine lot publications the great war. 
have not space here for list them, those re- 
ceived the way but the titles those the last 
mentioned class are follows: 


Col. James Morris Morgan 

Francis Hobart Herrick vols.) 

Historic SILVER THE COLONIES, AND ITS MAKERS 
FURNITURE THE OLDEN Clary Morse 


Four YEARSIN GERMANY James Gerard 


cheerfully devote unusually large amount space 
this number the Quarterly the very interesting and 
learned description the Renne Library Georgia His- 
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tory, Wormsloe, its able Librarian, Mr. Leonard 
Mackall. had long hoped see print proper account 
that remarkable and almost priceless collection, prepared 
some one well qualified for the task; and are especially 
pleased present this periodical, and have from the 
hand the man who, above all others, thoroughly fitted for 
such work. Mr. Mackall’s devotion the Library, and his 
knowledge the formation the collection (in which has 
had large part), combined with his store information 
books and their authors, have resulted the writing him 
most entertaining and instructive article. 


our March number, page 26, the name the Pro- 
vincial Secretary State for the Southern Department, 
year 1763, was inadvertently given the Earl Egmont, in- 
stead Egremont. 
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